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Wer were | 


minded to sit 
down and say 

4 something kindly 
,! and Christmas- 


like about a host of | 


gaily caparisoned 
books, which for 
some time past have 
been accumulating 
upon our table, 
when in cante to 
crown the pile Boz’s New Book, which it has 
pleased him to call The Chimes — @ @ablin Story 
of Some Bells that Rang An Old Year Out and A 
New Year In. Greedily andtbirstily pounced we 
upon it; and bearing in grateful memory the plea- 
sant instruction and hearty amusement gleaned 
from his last year’s Christmas Book, we “never 
tired. nor stopped.to. rest” until the whole of the | 
little tome had giyen up to us the moral of its 
admirable pages, But though it, for the nonce, 
threw aside its less attractive brethren, they must 
not’ pass unheeded ; and the less so, since we have 
chosen from their stores some specimen woodcuts 
to show, not merely how much the art of illus- 
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| tration has advanced, but also = 

per far superior “the pic- 

tures” prepared for the young 

folks now-a-days are to those 

| which contented the fathers 

| and grandfathers before them. 

Like most other things, chil- 

dren’s books have advanced 

in obedience to the spirit of 

the age, and if they be not all 

that could be wished, they are 

| at least in rapid course of improvement. In the 
collection before us we have proof of this. Thus, | 
in the little book, “ The Prince of Wales's Li- 
brary,” from which the sketch of the old church | 

| porch is taken—we find a display of sounder 

| knowledge and better judgment as to what is 
likely to suit the taste and attract the attention of 

| children, than in all the old spelling books put 
together. . The writer has not been wholly un- 
| mindful of such sentiments as we have before ex- 

pressed : —“ Let children’s books be books for 

children, books for young and gentle and trusting 

minds, for innocent yet ardent feelings. Let those 

who publish yolumes for the young, study chil- 

dren more and books less; let them turn back 
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Fate en ype et AG ATE | 


CHINESE PRAST OF LANTERNS, 


their minds — (if they be not too stubborn, and if 
they be so, better to give up the task )—to the days 
of their childhood, when life, all buoyant and 


joyous, opened up in bright perspective’ 
them — when glee was the natural 
eye, a smile the constant companion of the lip, 


and brow and cheek knew nothing of the lines of 
thought or care. Let the bookmaker ask his for- 
mer self, how the hash he prepares would have 
suited Ais infant appetite ?—how he would have 
relished volumes ‘ adapted for youth,’ by throwing 
a volume of an old dusty cyclopedia, a fe: sheets 
of ethical philosophy, and a thousand inappli¢able 
facts, into a plentiful supply of literary milk and 
water; seasoning the dish with a profusion of 
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‘ pretty little dears,’ ‘ poor little things,’ ‘ nice good 
children,’ and the other orthodox diminutives ? 
if the retrospect does not convince him of his 
error, he is either now a very stupid man, or never 
had the gentle feelings of a child.” 

Side by side with Mr. Gilbert's sketch we 
place another from the pencil of Mr. Prior. It 
appears ina volume published by Messrs. Grant 
and Griffiths, under the title of Points and Pickings 
about China and the Chinese, which being thickly 
studded with good engravings, and full of in- 
formation about the most curious nation on the 
globe, makes an excellent book for Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. 

Among the Chinese feasts (says the writer), 
none are equal to the Feast of Lanterns, held on 
the fifteenth day of the first moon, in brilliance 
and splendour. This is not a spectacle confined 
to a few towns and villages, but a general il- 
lumination that breaks out, at once, through 
every province, city, town, and village in China, 
All that taste and ingenuity can effect are displayed 
on the ogcasion, and lanterns of the most glowing 
colours and fanciful forms are seen in every di- 
rection. Could the eye take in the whole empire, 
it would see at’a glance not less than two hundred 
million lanterns, No imagination can realise the 
scene, and certainly no pen or tongue can de- 
scribe it. Some of the lanterns are very large, 
and others very small. Some are formed of 
glass, horn, mica, or pearl-shell, and others of 
paper, cotton, or silk : — here, one in the shape of 
a fish spouts out innumerahle sparkles of fire- 
work ; there, a bird bursts out into blue lights, 
and yonder a hideous dragon, with glaring eyes, 
vomits forth hissing snakes and streams of fire ; 
while the people, with lantern in hand, hurry off 
from one spectacle to another. You must not 
imagine that the lanterns of which I have spoken 
are as brilliant as Argand lamps or Bengola 
lights. They are not illuminated with gas, but 
with oil and cotton wicks, and are much more 
splendid on account of their great number and 
showy decorations than on account of the in- 
tensity of their light ; yet, still, the brilliance and 
splendour of the Feast of Lanterns is unrivalled. 


The same publishers supply us also for opinion 
another commendable work, from the pen of 
Mrs. Hofland, under the title of Emily's Reward ; 
and a third, The Star of the Court, the production 
of a lady, whose “ Rides in the Pyrenees ” recently 
attracted attention. The latter tells the story of 
Anne Boleyn; and Miss Bunbury has extracted 


| from the striking history of that court beauty's 
| fate, a moral worth its weight in gold to the 


Another firm, Messrs. Dalton and 
Clarke, also supply a goodly store of amusement 
and instruction —of books for Holidays, for 
Gifts, for Keepsakes and Tokens. First amongst 
these are the Hymns and Fireside Verses, by Mary 
Howitt ; a collection of rhymes worthy a place in 
every nursery, and many quite deserving a corner 
in every memory. ‘They breathe the same feeling 
of Christian charity which marked all the earlier 
efforts of that lady's pen, and add another to the 
many benefits her writings have eonferred upon 
the rising generation. Here is a specimen, which 
may be circulated with advantage at this inclement 
sesson of the year. 

THE TWO ESTATES. 


The children of the rich man no carking care they know, 
Like lilies in the sunshine, how beautiful they grow ! 


And well may they be beautiful ; in raiment of the best, 


| Im velvet, gold, and ermine, their little forms are drest. 


h a hat and jaunty feather set lightly on their head, 
he golden hai, like angels’ locks, over their shoulders 


spread. 


may they be beautiful ; they toil not, neither spin, 
she. wat dette. nor do they aught their daily bread to 
win, 


—— 
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They eat from gold and silver all luxuries wealth can buy ; 
wang deep on beds of softest down, in chambers rich and 
igh. 


They dwell in lordly houses, with gardeus round about, 
And servants to attend them if they go in or out. 


They have music for the hearing, and pictures for the eye, 
And exquisite and costly things each sense to gratify. 


No wonder they are beautiful ! and if they chance to die, 
Among dead lords and ladies, in the chancel vault they lie. 


With marble tablets on the wall inscribed, that all may 


now, 
The children of the rich man are mouldering below. 





The children of the poor man, around the humble doors 
They throng of city alleys and solitary moors. 


In hot and noisy factories they turn the ceaseless wheel, 
And eat with feeble appetite their coarse and joyless meal. 


They rise up in the morning, ne’er dreaming of delight; 
And weary, spent, and heart-sore, they go to bed at night. 


vey have no brave apparel, with golden clasp and gem ; 

So ir clothes keep out the weather they're good enough 
for them. 

sae eae are broad and horny; they hunger, and are 
cold; 

They learn what toil and sorrow mean ere they are five 
years old. 


The poor man's child must step aside if the rich man's child 


go by; 
And scarcely aught may minister to his little vanity. 


And of what could he be vain ?— his most beautiful array 
Is what the rich man’s children have worn and cast away. 


The finely spun, the many-hued, the new, are not for him, 
He must clothe himself with thankfulness, in garments soiled 
and dim. 


He sees the children of the rich in chariots gay go by, 
And “ what a heavenly life is theirs,” he sayeth with a sigh. 


=~ straightway to his work he goeth, fot feeble though 


e , 
His daily toil must still be done to help the family. 
tin, live the poor man’s children ; and if they chance to 
d 


e 
In plain, uncostly coffins, ’mong common graves they lie ; 


Nor monument nor head-stone their humble names de- 
clare: — 

But thou, O God, will not forget the poor man's children 
there! 


Peter Parley's Wonders of the World is a gay and 
portly little tome filled with woodcuts, calculated 
to excite both curiosity and admiration during 
the holidays; whilst the Rev. Mr. Wilson's Cate- 
chisms present more solid pabulum, calculated for 
the time “ when lessons come again.” 

But we can delay Boz no longer, the title of 
whose book we have already told. It opens with 
a description quite in his own style of 


. 


NIGHT-——INSIDE A 


For the night-wind has a dismal trick of 
wandering round and round a building of that 
sort, and of moaning as it goes; and of trying, 
with its unseen hand, the windows and the doors, 
and seeking out some crevices by which to enter. 
And when it has got in, as one not finding what 
it seeks, whatever that may be, it wails and howls 
to issue forth again; and not content with stalking 
through the aisles, and gliding round and round 
the pillars, and tempting the deep organ, soars up 
to the roof, and strives to rend the rafters; then 
flings itself despairingly upon the stones below, 
and passes muttering into the vaults. Anon, it 
comes up stealthily, and creeps along the walls, 
seeming to read, in whispers, the Inscriptions 
sacred to the Dead. At some of these it breaks 
out shrilly, as with laughter ; and at others, moans 
and cries as if it were lamenting. It has a ghostly 
sound too, lingering within the altar, where it 
seems to chaunt, in its wild way, of wrong and 
murder done, and false gods worshipped, in 
defiance of the tables of the law, which look so 


CHURCH. 


‘fair and smooth, but are so flawed and broken. 


Ugh! Heaven preserve us, sitting snugly round 
the fire! It has an awful voice, that wind at 
midnight singing in a church ! 

But high up in the steeple! There the foul 
blast roars and whistles! High up in the steeple, 
where it is free to come and go through many an 
airy arch and loophole, and to twist and twine 
itself about the giddy stair, and twirl the groaning 
weathercock, and make the very tower shake and 
shiver! High up in the steeple, where the belfry 
is, and iron rails are ragged with rust, and sheets 








of led and copper, shrivelled by the changing 
weather, crackle and heave beneath the unac- 
customed tread; and birds stuff shabby nests into 
corners of old oaken joists and beams; and dust 
grows old and grey; and speckled spiders, indolent 
and fat with long security, swing idly to and fro in 
the vibration of the bells, and never lose their hold 
upon their thread-spun castles in the air, or 
climb up, sailor-like, in quick alarm, or drop upon 
the ground and ply a score of nimble legs to save 
a life! High up in the steeple of an old church, 
far above the light and murmur of the town, and 
far below the flying clouds that shadow it, is the 
wild and dreary place at night; and high up in 
the steeple of an old church, dwelt the Chimes I 
tell of. 


The hero, Toby Veck, is also a character 
destined to be long remembered; but since our 
notice is not intended to deprive any one of the 
pleasure of perusing the book itself, in the 
book we must leave him, contenting ourselves with 
extracting a few passages from his reflections 
as he waits, dinnerless, under the shadow of the 
old church door. 


WHAT RIGHT HAVE THE POOR IN THE WORLD? 


“ There’s nothing,” said Toby, “more regular 
in its coming round than dinner-time, and nothing 
less regular in'its coming round than dinner. That's 
the great difference between’em, It's took me a 
long time to find it out. I wonder whether it 
would be worth any gentleman's while, now, to 
buy that obserwation for the papers, or the par- 
liament!” Toby was only joking, for he gravely 
shook his head in self-depreciation. “ Why ! 
Lord!” said Toby; “the papers is full of ob- 
serwations as it is; and so’s the parliament. 
Here's last week's paper, now;” taking a very 
dirty one from his pocket, and holding it from 
him at arm's length ; “full of obserwations! full 
of obserwations! I like to know the news as 
well as any man,” said Toby, slowly, folding it a 
little smaller, and putting it in his pocket again ; 
“but it almost goes against the grain with me to 
read a paper now. It frightens me, almost. I 
don’t know what we poor people are coming to. 
Lord send we may be coming to something 
better in the new year nigh upon us!” “ Why, 
father, father!” said a pleasant voice hard by ; 
but Toby, not hearing it, continued to trot back- 
wards and forwards, musing as he went, and 
talking to himself. “It seems as if we can’t go 
right, or do right, or be righted,” said Toby. “I 
hadn't much schooling, myself, when I was young ; 
and I can't make out whether we have any 
business on the face of the earth, or not. Some- 
times I think we must have a little, and some- 
times I think we must be intruding. I get so 
puzzled sometimes that I am not even able to 
make up my mind, whether there is any good at 
all in us, or whether we are born bad, We 
seem to do dreadful things—we seem to give a deal 
of trouble—we are always being complained of 
and guarded against. One way or another, we fill 
the papers. ‘Talk of a new year!” said Toby, 
mournfully. “I can bear up as well as another 
man at most times, better than a good many, for 
I am as strong as a lion, and all men an’t; but 
supposing it should really be, that we have no right 
to a new year—supposing we really are intruding 





We cannot withstand the temptation of making 
one other extract, which paints a picture from the 
life in the best manner of its author — A Mother 
is Driven to Desperation by Poverty. 


“ Follow her!” The shadows swept upon the 
track she had taken, like a cloud. He joined 
in the pursuit; he kept close to her; he looked 
into her face. He saw the same fierce and ter- 
rible expression mingling with her love, and kind- 
ling in her eyes. He heard her say, “ Like Lilian! 
To be changed like Lilian!” and her speed re- 
doubled. Oh, for something to awaken her. For 











any sight, or sound, or scent, to call up tender re- 
collections in a brain on fire! For any gentle 
image of the Past, to rise before her! “I was 
her father! I was her father!” cried the old man, 
stretching out his hands to the dark shadows 
flying on above. “ Have mercy on her, and on 
me! Where does she go? Turn her back! I 
was her father!” But they only pointed to her 
as she hurried on; and said, “ To desperation ! 
Learn it from the creature dearest to your heart |” 
A hundred voices echoed it. The air was made 
of breath expended in those words. He seemed 
to take them in, at every gasp he drew. They 
were everywhere, and not to be escaped. And 
still she hurried on; the same light in her eyes, 
the same words in her mouth—*“ Like Lilian! 
To be changed like Lilian!” All at once she 
stopped. “ Now, turn her back!” exclaimed the 
old man, tearing his white hair. “My child! 
Meg! Turn her back! Great Father, turn her 
back!” In her own scanty shawl, she wrapped 
the baby warm. With her fevered hands she 
smoothed its limbs, composed its face, arranged 
its mean attire. In her wasted arms she folded 
it, as though she never would resign it more. 
And with her dry lips, kissed it in a final pang, 
and last long agony of Love. Putting its tiny 
hand up to her neck, and holding it there, within 
her dress: next to her distracted heart: she set 
| its sleeping face against her: closely, steadily, 
against her: and sped onward to the river — to 
the rolling River, swift and dim, where Winter 
Night sat brooding like the last dark thoughts of 
many who had sought a refuge there before her— 
where scattered lights upon the banks gleamed 
sullen, red, and dull, as torches that were burning 
| there, to show the way to Death—where no 
abode of living people cast its shadow on the 
deep, impenetrable, melancholy shade. To the 
River !—to that portal of Eternity, her desperate 
footsteps tended with the swiftness of its rapid 
waters running to the sea. He tried to touch her 
as she passed him, going down to its dark level ; 
but the wild distempered form, the fierce and ter- 
rible love, the desperation that had left all human 
check or hold behind, swept by him like the wind, 
He followed her. She paused a moment on the 
brink, before the dreadful plunge. He fell down 
on his knees, and in 4 shriek addressed the figures 
in the Bells now hovering above them. “I have 
learnt it!” cried the old man; “from the crea- 
ture dearest to my heart! Oh, save her, save 
her !” 

If ever Good Intent, right well wrought out, 
deserved a Blessing —the Author of The Chimes 
deserves One. Like the Christmas Carol, it is a 
book which but one living man could write; and, 
like that book, it cannot be read without at once 
touching the feelings and improving the heart, 


—$<>—_—_ 


THE BLOCK HOUSE: 


A STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Like scud before the wintry blast, 
That through the sky comes sweeping fast— 
Like leaves, on the tempest whirled, 
They toward the steep are ore hurled, 
Then, swept beyond the frighttul brink, 
Like mist into the chasm they sink. 
Tue AMBUSCADE. 
Tue business which had detained Enoch Sedley 
all day from his home was to complete an ar- 
rangement for the sale of his farm with a person 
who resided at several miles distance. This object 
was at last accomplished, though at the expense 
of more time than had been anticipated; and the 
sun was not far above the western horizon when 
the old man set out on his return. His road lay 
along the summit of the bluffs we have had such 
frequent occasion to mention; and he had pro- 
| ceeded at a fast gait and without interruption as 
far as the wild-looking bridge which spanned an 
abrupt gap between two of them, when in jerking 
the rein of his horse, which manifested some re- 
luctance to cross the rude structure, the bridle-bit 
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broke in two. 
to dismount, and contrive some means of repairing 
it. While he was thus engaged, Nathan Dodge, 
returning from one of his pedling excursions, 
drove up. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, neighbour Sedley ?” 
asked he, stopping his horse, and getting off from 
the box. “I rather guess you’ve broke down, or 
something, aint you?” 

“ Ah, Nathan,” replied the old man, “ you are 
just the person I should have wished for. I dare 
say, now, you have something about you that I 
can fasten this bit with, so that it will hold together 
till I get home.” 

The pedlar thrust his hand into one of his 
pockets, and drew thence a handful of miscella- 
neous rubbish, among which were several strings, 
strips of leather, &c. Sedley selected what suited 
his purpose, and Dodge returned the others to his 
pocket. As he did so, his eyes, ever turning in- 
quisitive glances in all directions, fell upon the 
stirrup-strap of Sedley’s saddle. There was some- 
thing in its appearance which fixed his attention 
for a moment, when he moved round to the other 
side of the horse, as if to examine the opposite 
stirrup-leather. 

“ Well, now, I vow that’s strange”! ejaculated 
he between his teeth ; and he stepped to his wagon 
box, whence he directly returned with the very 
strap that had been fastened round the body of 
Overton, but holding it in such a way that the 
flap of his coat covered it from sight. Sedley was 
too busy repairing his bridle to pay heed to the 
motions of the pedlar. 

“ Well, neighbour Sedley,” said he, “I kind o’ 
guess your stirrup-leathers aint fellows. This one 
this side is a right nice one. I should like to know 
what’s come of the match on it.” 

“ T lost it in the woods a long time ago,” stam- 
mered the old man, not pleased with the ques- 
tion. 

“ That was bad,” returned the pedlar, “ because 
you don't get such straps every day in this wooden 
country. . Whereabouts might you have lost it?” 

«“ Oh, fifteen or twenty miles up the river —or 
may be more,” answered the old man, a good deal 
embarrasséd. 

“ This stirrup-leather is the very mate of it,” 
said the pedlar, showing the one which had been 
found with the body. “ They are as like as two 
peas, and I sort o’ guess now they're twins.” As 
he said this, he fixed his keen twinkling eyes upon 
Sedley. 

“ Poh, poh, I tell you mine is lost,” stammered 
the old man, 

“ And this was lost, too, but was found again, 
and in rather a queer place for a stirrup-leather to 
be lost. It was found tied to the feet of Ned 
Overton’s body.” 

“ Ha! let me see it!” cried the voice of a third 
person, who unperceived had joined the group. 
Both turned quickly round, and saw the sinister 
countenance of Hugh Overton leering between 
their shoulders. He was just returning from a 
hunting excursion that had lasted two or three 
days, and as he glided towards the group with his 
stealthy Indian tread, his soft light moccasins had 
given them no warning of his approach. The 
woodman rudely seized the stirrup-leather from 
the hands of the pedlar, and hastily comparing it 
with the corresponding one attached to the saddle, 
he turned to Sedley, and abruptly accused him of 
being accessory to the murder of his brother. As 
he uttered this charge in a boisierous voice, he 
grasped the old man by the collar, and called upon 
the pedlar to assist in apprehending him. 

“ Hold off your hand!" cried Sedley, his face 
first flushing with crimson, and then fading to a 
pallid hue. 

“ Ay, ay, hands off,” repeated the pedlar, “and 
let's inquire a little further into this business.” 

But Hugh Overton—who was probably the 
originator of the now common Kentucky boast, 
that he could “lick his weight in wild cats,” and 
who really had pretensions in the way of personal 
strength and daring that went further than mere 
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This accident rendered it necessary | respect for his character in producing the cool 


civility with which he was generally treated — 
Hugh Overton, I say, showed no disposition to 
obey the command of either the old man or the 
pedlar, Sedley, fatigued, exhausted, conseience- 
stricken, made but feeble efforts at resistance. 
Yet still he did resist, and in the struggle was - 


backed up against one of the rails that protected | 


the sides of the bridge. These were nothing more 
than long slender saplings, supported at either end 
by forked posts, to which they were fastened by 
withs stripped from their own bark. Overton in 
his blind fury pushed the old man with such vio- 
lence against this frail barrier, that the elastic pole 
sprung out to some distance beyond the edge of 
the bridge. The pedlar saw the imminent danger 
in which they were placed, and shouted aloud to 
them, but not soon enough to prevent the catas. 
trophe. In a phrensied struggle to release him- 
self from his perilous situation, Sedley had un- 
wittingly increased the momentum given to his 
body—the pole bent and snapped —the brittle 
ligaments which bound the ends gave way —and 
the old man, in an aimless effort to save himself, 
grappling the ruffian convulsively by the neck, 
both together fell crackling and crashing among 
the bushes which grew from the sides of the deep 
abyss. One wild shrill scream of mortal terror 
burst from their lips as they descended — and then 
all was still! And the pedlar, who ran instantly 
to the spot, received no reply to the loud call 
which he shouted down the glen, nor could he 
hear any sound as he bent his ear over the edge of 
the bridge, save the faint murmur of the little 
stream that rippled on its course nearly a hundred 
feet below. The bushes which here and there 
projected from the steep banks of the cleft would 
have prevented him from seeing to the bottom, 
had it been noonday; and now, in the gathering 
twilight, they gave an obscurity to the air in the 
narrow and dismal-looking valley that added to 
the feelings of awe created by the tragical event, 
Two or three times he repeated his call; and as 
his voice died away, the deep silence that each 
time succeeded produced in the bosom of the 
sturdy pedlar a sensation not unlike the creeping 
of fear. Todescend into the hollow by the craggy 
and almost precipitous banks was not to be under- 
taken; and there was no speedier way of affording 
succour to those who had fallen (if they yet lived) 
than by pursuing the road to Adrianopolis, Never 
before did Nathan Dodge drive with sueh fury 
down the spur of the bluff as on this occasion. 
But he was doomed to experience, before he 
reached the bottom, the truth of the saying, “the 
more haste, the less speed.” His wagon, unused 
to being jolted at so rough a rate over the stony 
and uneven road, broke down. This accident, 
however, did not much delay his progress, as he 
barely paused to strip the harness from his horse, 
when throwing himself upon its back, he galloped 
on towards the village. On reaching Adriano- 
polis, the alarm was seon spread, and in a few 
minutes a party of more than twenty vill 

were on their way to the ravine into which Sedley 
and Overton had been precipitated. The pedlar 
returned but brief answers to the questions asked 
of him in relation to the affray which had been so 
fearfully terminated ; for he had not forgotten the 
consequences that had recently resulted from his 
over-readiness to tattle, and, besides, had his own 
reasons for saying little about the strap. The 
party, in the mean while, moved as quickly up 
the hollow way as the nature of the ground would 
permit, and in something less than three hours 
after the accident occurred, reached that part of 
the ravine which, far above, was spanned by the 
bridge whence Sedley and Overton had fallen, 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


—— Shaken on his restless pillow 
His head heaves with the heaving biliow 
¥ 


Tux bodies were found but a few feet from 
each other, cruelly bruised and torn, Their em- 
brace had been sundered in the descent, but frag- 
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| tenacity of his gripe. From Overton's body all 

appearance of life had departed, though when first 
approached it had been thought otherwise, the 
speetators being deceived by the motion given to 
his limbs by the whirling current into which he 


sensible, but showed some signs of life, and after a 
little time opened his eyes and appeared to have 


mind seemed to be running on his niece, whose 
| mame he mumbled faintly, and it was thought, 
| from the tenor of some incoherent phrases that 
| fll from his lips, that he fancied himself descend- 
| ing the river with her in a boat. 

The inhabitants of Adrianopolis generally 
| entertained a great respect for Enoch Sedley, and 
| this was partly shown in the sympathy they ex- 
pressed for his present fate, and the readiness and 
| gentleness with which they raised his mashed and 
lacerated body from the earth, and bore it along 
towards the town. ‘They were yet on their way, 
| and had reached within a quarter of a mile of the 
| Block House, when an occurrence took place of 
| the most startling and alarming nature. A near 
and loud explosion —so loud that it was heard for 
on miles down the Ohio — burst upon their ears, 
the ground rocked beneath their feet as if 
heaved by an earthquake. Some of the group 
were thrown to the earth—others fell down in 
terror —and ali turned their eyes in amazement 
to the Block House, whence the deafening shock 
proceeded. A vivid gush of fire ascended from 
_ it in @ huge inverted cone to the clouds, and 
massy fragments of the building—logs, rafters, 
| stones — were performing high curves through the 
air, which was reddened for miles around by the 
| imtense and sulphurous blaze. While the terrified 
| Spectators were still looking in blank amazement 
upon the scene, an enormous shaft of timber, 
scorched and blackened by the flames, fell end- 
wise to the earth, but a few feet before them, and 
| with such force that it was driven nearly half its 
| length into the soil, while the other part quivered 
likeareed. F ents of the ruin were seattered 
| far and wide. and the two who were waiting in 
| the boat turned pale as they looked into each 
other's faces by the lurid glare, and heard the 
cinders, stones, and sand sprinkling into the water 
round them. When the sudden brightness of 
the explosion passed away, the earth for some 
minutes seemed wrapped in profound darkness, so 
| feeble and sickly was the light of the moon in 
contrast with the red intense gush of flame, which 
had shed its lurid glow over a wide circle, start- 
ling the birds far away in the forest, and causing 
them to rise fluttering in the air, as if the day had 
suddenly dawned. 

A considerable time elapsed before those who 
were bearing Enoch Sedley dared venture to 
move, so long did portions of the wreck continue 
to fall from the immense height to which they 
had been ejected. The tremendous shock seemed 
to have aroused the senses of the poor old man, 
who faintly opened his eyes and looked about, as 
if to ascertain the cause of the dreadful explosion. 
The ruins of the Block House were still blazing, 
and shed a flickering light over the immediate 
scene of the accident, and as he feebly turned his 
face in that direction, something like intelligence 
seemed struggling to his eye. A cry of horror 
now burst from a group clustered round some 
object which had just fallen a little in advance of 
the party who were carrying Sedley. 
~ “ It is the body of Dudley!” shouted two or 
three voices, and, attracted by the exclamation, all 
crowded to the spot. A blackened and mutilated 
trunk, from which the head and one of the legs 
had been separated by the concussion, was lying 
on the grass; and the tattered and scorched 

in which it was wrapped, though much 
reg easily recognised as those which 
had heen worn by the prisoner. 
| _. This information, communicated to Sedley, 
} seemed to have an electric effect in rekindling for 
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ments of the hunter’s garments, still held in the | a moment the nearly extinguished spark of life. 
clenched fingers of Sediey, attested the convulsive | 


' 
| 
| 


had partly fallen. The old man was also in- | 


| some vague glimmerings of consciousness. His | 
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His eye lighted up, and his face worked with an 
emotion different from bodily pain. He desired 
to be set down, and begged those who were 
standing near him to hear and mark his words. 
He then proceeded, in a voice low and broken by 
the difficulty of respiration, to confess that it was 
he, not Dudley, who had slain Overton. ' The 
bystanders at first cast covert and incredulous 
glances at each other, as if they attributed the old 
man's speech to the wanderings of his mind. 
But he related, though in words so choked and 
interrupted as to be scarcely articulate, yet other- 
wise in so connected and clear a manner, the cir- 
cumstances of that fatal affray, that the villagers 
were forced to be lieve. 

“ But the horse-shoe, and the hoof-prints,” said 
one, in whose mind doubt was still struggling. 

“ My horsé had been lamed and tired down in 
the first chase,” feebly responded the old man, 
with a painful effort.—“I took his, little 
thinking it would be the means of leading him to 
this timeless death.” 

The light shed from the ruined Block House 
shone on the old man as he made these revelations, 
giving a ghastly effect to the workings of his 
pallid features. He sunk back exhausted in 
uttering the last explanation, and for some 
moments remained in a state of insensibility. 
The bystanders (their number now increased by 


accessions from the village, the inhabitants of 


which were hurrying towards the scene of the 
explosion) began to think that life had utterly 
departed, when he again opened his eyes. But 
the light of intelligence was now gone from them, 
they were glassy and rayless; and his low inco- 
herent murmurings too plainly told that reason 
had fled. 

“ Self-defence, Lucy —kiss me, child, and dry 
your tears ! 
Cato, and pull away stoutly — there, they'll never 
overtake us now — your name can't suffer, Charles, 
for they don't know it—ha! the water's thick 
with blood, and see, see !— Overton's black face 
grinning in the midst of it.” 

Such were some of the disjomted phrases which 
fell at intervals from his working lips. The ‘allu- 
sion to Overton was the last words he uttered, and 
as they were spoken, the vividness with which the 
image of the floating body was presented to his 
disordered imagination might have been partly 
inferred from the strong convulsive movement it 
occasioned. 

“Stand back! statid back, and give him air!” 
cried several voices, as the old man with a gasping 
effort half raised himself from the grass. Sedley 
rolled his rayless eye round the receding circle, the 
muscles of his frame relaxed, he tumbled heavily 
and prone upon the ground, and the light let in 
by the opening of the crowd fell on the stiffened 
features of a corpse. 





4 LIVELY-HOOD, 


From Hood's Magazine for December. 


Who calls me murderer ?— shove off 


. PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
DOES THE CLIMATE OF A LOCALITY, IN_A 
SERIES OF YEARS, UNDERGO ANY PERMA- 
NENT CHANGES ? : ; 
[Continued from page 305.) 
In the year of our Lord 400, there occurred 
one of the most severe winters on record, the 
Euxine sea being covered with ice for twenty 
days. In 717, the Saracens marching, in an im- 
mense army, to besiege Constantinople, perished 
with cold, hunger, and pestilence. In 823, snow 
lay on the ground for twenty-nine weeks, occa- 
sioning the death of many men and brutes. ' In 
858, the Adriatic sea was Covered with ice, and 
people walked on it to Venice. In 929, the 
Thames was a solid bridge of ice for thirteen 
weeks. “In 1063, there Were deep snow and ex- 
treme cold, proving fatal to vines, trees, birds, 
and tattle. In 1076, it was excessively cold from 
November to March, the roots of vines bein 
killed. In 1124, trees and vines were destroyed. 
In 1263 and 1269, the Thames becatie a highway 
for men and horses. In 1402, the Baltic was 
passable for horses and carriages for six weeks. In 
1609, the Thames again became a common high- 
way. In the winter of 1654-5, the rivers and har- 
bours of Holland were all locked up by congefation, 
In the winter of 1664-5, the Thames became 
once more a bridge of ice. The winter of 1708-9 
wus very severe both in Europe and America, 
destroying vines and fruit trees. In 1716, a fair 
was held on the Thames. In January, 1729, the 
rivers and canals in Holland were covered with 
ice of the thickness of 12°20 inches. ‘The winter 
of 1739-40 was the severest known in Europé 
since that of 1708-9. It preceded by one year, 
as previously remarked, a very cold winter’ in 
America —a circumstance which, from its frequent 
recurrence, seems to be more than a meré coin- 
cidence. In the winter of 1756-7, in Syria, fruit 
trees were destroyed, and also olive trees which 
had withstood the climate for fifty years, and 
thousands of poor people perished with cold. In 
the winter of 1762-3, the Thames was again a 
highway for carriages, and the poor perished in 
the streets of London. In the winter of 1765-6, 
at Ratisbon, the mercury was 2° lower than in 
the noted year of 1709, and birds perished with 
cold, At Naples, the snow lay in the stfeets to 
the depth of eighteen inches. At Lisbon, the 
thermometer was 34° ‘below the freezing ‘point ; 
and at Madrid, people skated on the ice. In the 
winter of 1766-7, “the Rhine at Cologne be- 
came a bridge of ice, and supported labourin 
artificers, as in 1670. In Italy, the poor crowd 
to the cities for aid, and perished with cold. - In 
Russia, both rich and poor perished. ‘The wolves 
became ravenous, entered towns, and destroyed 
people. In England, the larks took refuge in 
hay-carts and the market; the snow fell to the 
depth of many feet, and buried thousands of 
sheep.” In America, similar phenomena, as al- 
ready described, were witnessed. In the winter 
of 1767-8, the cold in France was more severe 
than in 1740, and within a degree of the low 
temperature of 1709. In Constantinople, ‘snow 
fell as late as the 16th of March. ‘The winter of 
1779-80, so remarkable in the United States, was 

























































































as severe comparatively in Europe. The winter | 


of 1783-4 was also an extraordinarily rigorous 
one in the United States, as described . before. 
“In Europe,” says Dr, Webster, “it was no less 
severe—-an instance in which a severely cold 
winter in Europe coincided, in time, with the 
same in America. It.may be remarked also that 
this winter was just one century after the coin- 
cidence of like events, the winter of 1683-4 
being equally severe in both hemispheres. In 
1783-4, the river Liffey, in Ireland, the Thames 
in England, and all the rivers in the interior of 
Holland, were covered with solid ice. In Holland, 
the ice gave way about the first of March, and 
the rivers being greatly swelled, the adjacent 
country was inundated, with immense loss of lives 
and property. The river Woal, near Nimeguen, 


broke through its dikes, and overwhelmed thirty- 
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four villages. The Rhine from Cologne and 
Manheim, exhibited similar sceries of devastation.” 
The ‘winter of 1788-9; in Europe, appears to 
have'been unusually severe. The frost penetrated 
to the southern parts of Spain and Portugal ; and 
the rivers in Estremadura and Alantejo were 
covered with ice, The winter of 1794-5 was 
likewise very cold. In January, the French 


| troops marched into Amsterdam, over the rivers 


and canals, on the ice. This series of interesting 
facts, as previously observed, is brought down no 
further than the year 1799. 

- In regard to high summer heats, during the 
same period, a similar series of facts might be 
presented, In one year, the springs dried up; in 
another, the reapers dropped dead im the field; in 
3 third, eggs were roasted in the sand: again, the 
heat and drought were so great, that not only 
were the springs dried up, but the Rhine and 
Danube exposed their dry beds, 

By those that maintain that climates have be- 
come more uniform, it is stated, on the contrary, 
that Pliny the younger had a country seat in 
Tuscany, where he could not raise olives, myrtles, 
and similar plants, which now attain the greatest 
perfection. Casar, when he invaded Britain, 


found the climate milder than that of Gaul. He 


mentions that corn did not come to maturity in 
the northern provinces of the latter, and that the 
inhabitants of the former went about unelothed. 
Asan evidence of the views entertained of the 
climate of Britain, it may be stated that the Em- 
peror Probus promulgated special instructions in 
regard to the planting of vines, and the making of 
wine. The highest hills of Scotland, it is said, 
were formerly covered with trees, which, it is 
supposed by some, have disappeared in conse- 
quence of the diminished temperature of the 
climate, The culture of the vine, in the twelfth 
century, had attained such perfection in England, 
especially in the Vale of Gloucester, that wine 
was made in abundance, and of a quality little 
inferior to that of France. The statistical records 
of Scotland show that wheat was formerly paid to 
religious institutions from lands on which the 
raising of that grain is now impracticable; and it 


| appears that there was carried on, even during 


the sixteenth century, a considerable export trade 
in corn; That the vine was cultivated as a 


| common plant in Scotland, is evident from the 


Se 


provident regulations passed in the reign of the 
earlier Jamvses.” * 

It is thus seen that historical testimony in part 
neutralises itself. One alleges that the climate 
of Europe has become more rigorous, asserting, 
by way of evidence, that grain and fruit will no 
longer come to perfection in regions in which 
they formerly flourished, and were perhaps in- 
digenous; while another maintains the contrary, 
affirming that plants are now cultivated in the 
north of Italy, which formerly could not be pre- 
served during the winter. Cultivation of the 
soil, so far from, meliorating the climate of Eng- 
land and Scotland, has exerted, as may be inferred 
from the facts stated, an opposite tendency. In 
viewing the contradictory statements made in 
reference to these early periods, it must be borne 
in mind that the thermometer is a comparatively 
modern instrument, invented by the celebrated 
Sanctorio in 1590; but still left so imperfect, that 
it was not till the year 1724 that Fahrenheit suc- 

ed in improving it sufficiently to warrant a 
comparison of observations. The want of exact 
instrumental observations prior to the commence- 
ment of agricultural improvements, therefore, 
renders it impracticable to determine, with any 

of precision, what changes may have been 
effected, through these causes, in the mean annual 
temperature, or in that of particular seasons, 

- It is not surprising that one should hear con- 
tinual Se altered condition of the 
seasons, especially . elderly persons, in whom 
the bodily frame has become more susceptible to 





* These historical facts are taken from 
book by Foster on“ Atmotyherie Phacmardan ns | aos 
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the impressions of cold; but similar lamentations, 
like the prevalent notion that men in general weré 
taller in the earlier ages of the world, have been 
repeated: by the poets and the vulgar from time 
immemorial. That the vine will no longer thrive 
in many parts of England in which it formerly 
flourished, may be readily explained upon the 
ground of the influences of situation upon agri- 
culture, as pointed out already. It is probable 
that the mere removal of extensive forests, which 
act as natural shelters to vegetation, may cause 
such a degree of exposure as torrender the locality 
no longer suited to the culture of plants, to 
which it was previously well adapted. Besides, 
this same cause will have an influence upon the 
fall of the fertilising rains. Moreover, it is not 
improbable that the vines grown in ancient times 
were coarser and more hardy plants than those 
now cultivated; for it is a well known fact that 
the character of the vegetable tribes is softened 
and rendered more delicate by a succession of 
diligent cultures, while the flavour of the fruit is, 
at the same time, heightened. As wine was the 
accustomed beverage of the Roman soldiers sta- 
tioned in Britain, it would naturally be supposed 
that they would prefer it, however poor and harsh, 
to the unpalatable ale brewed by the rude arts of 
the natives. 

All observations then, thus far, confirm the 
belief. in.the general stability of climates. As 
regards the seasons, it will be shown, however, 
that in countries covered with dense forests, the 
winters are longer and more uniform than in dry, 
cultivated regions, and that, in summer, the mean 
temperature of the latter is higher. Hence, in 
regard to the opinion generally entertained, that 
the climate of Europe has been very much me- 
liorated since the days of Julius Cesar, it is clearly 
apparent, from the foregoing facts, that it is far 
from being sustained by evidence sufficient to 
enforce conviction. But, at the same time, while 
it is obvious that no material change has taken 
place, for the last 2000 years, in the climate of 
Europe, the conjecture that. it has gradually ac- 
quired rather a milder character, or at least that 
its excessive severity seems on the whole to occur 
less frequently, appears to be warranted. 

Although the mean temperatures, as has been 
ascertained by instrumental Observations, vary 
from one another irregularly, either a few degrees 
above or below the absolute mean temperature of 
the place, yet it has not been found that the 
temperature of a locality undergoes changes in 
any ratio of progression, At the same time, this 
series of atmospheric changes, however compli-. 
cated and perplexing, there is good reason to 
believe, is as determined in its nature as the 
revolutions of the celestial bodies. When, how- 
ever, the science of meteorology ‘shall become 
moge advanced, we shall doubtless discover that 
these apparent perturbations of annual tempe- 
ratures are real oscillations —vast cycles, which 
will enable us to predict, no doubt with some 
degree of certainty, the condition of future 
seasons. 

The period of these cycles are to us yet wholly 
unknown. Various conjectures on the subject 
have, however, been made. “ The intermediate 
period of nine years,” says Professor Leslie, “ or 
the semi-revolution nearly of the lunar nodes and 
apogee, proposed by Toaldo, seems not to be al- 
together destitute of foundation. Thus, of the 
years remarkably cold, 1622 was succeeded, after 
the interval of four periods, or thirty-six years, by 
1658, whose severity lasted through the following 
years, The same interval brings us to 1695, and 
five periods more extend to 1740— a very famous 
cold year; three periods now come down to 1767, 
nine years more to 1776, and eighteen years mcre 
to 1794, the éold continuing through 1795. Of 
the hot years it may be observed, that four 
periods of nine years extend from 1616 to 1652, 
and three such again to 1679. From 1701 to 
1718, there was an interval of seventeen years, or 
very nearly two periods, while three periods reach 
to 1745, another period to 1754, and one more 
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falls on 1763 ; and from 1779 to 1788 there are 
just nine years. The year 1818 would, therefore, 
correspond to 1701, 1719, and 1746, and conse- 
quently very nearly to 1718. Again, the years 
1784, 1793, 1802, and 1811, at the intervals of 
successive periods, were all of them remarkably 
warm. A cycle of fifty-four years. including, 
therefore, six of these subordinate periods, has 
lately been proposed with much confidence, but 
apparently on slender grounds.” * 
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SIX MONTHS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 


A JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING A RESIDENCE 
IN THE KINGOOM OF SHOA. 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, 


CHAPTER 111. 

Stay at Musculo’s — start for Torramusk—meeting with 
Dr. Roth — beetle hunting —journey from Koom Dingi to 
Torramusk — residence of Abihu — Sept. %. leave for 
Debra Berhan—the journey — description of the town — 
our arrival. 

We remained at Musculo’s house nearly three 
hours, during which time my mule had taken 
much greater advantage of Mahriam’s gift to me 
of all her master’s property than I had myself, for 
having been very insecurely fastened to the wicket 
of the garden-inclosure, the animal had broken 
loose, and. whilst we were enjoying ourselves 
within the house, amused herself by eating up the 
wheat that had been left outside drying in the 
sun, Mahriam’s joyous chuckle at some witti- 
cism or other of Walderheros, as she rolled her 
fat body sideways out of the half-closed. folding 
door, was suddenly changed into an hysterical 
scream, as she witnessed the scattered remains of 
the grain, and the busy fumbling lips of the mule 
as she assiduously sought to leave no remnants of 
her repast. A number of women, it must be ob- 
served, had congregated in the house, and had 
been amusing themselves with my servants, Wal- 
derheros.and Goodaloo, in the absence of their 
fathers, husbands, and brothers, for all the adult 
male population of the town, except the aged, the 
bedridden, and the maitahoitch, or watchmen, had 
gone to attend the celebration of the muscal at 
Debra Berhan. On the alarm being raised by 
Mahriam, these women all rushed out of the 
house, and I expected nothing else but that some 
hostile Galla tribes, aware of the unprotected state 
of Ankobar at this season, had taken the oppor- 
tunity of attacking the place. I accordingly lost 
no time in springing from my recumbent posture 
on the alga, and sitting up in an attitude of listen- 
ing surprise. Walderheros also turned his head 
rather sharply from watching the hissing, bubbling 
omelet upon the fire, but soon penetrating into 
the cause of the uproar, he ejaculated, “ min 
abbat y’ boggalo,” (“ curse its father! the mule,”} 
and got up to see what accident could have befallen 
her. 

In a few moments he returned again into the 
house at the head of the howling women. The 
serious loss sustained, of the value of two salt 
pieces (5d.), was the burden of a lamentation as 
loud and as pathetic as the wake at an Irish 
funeral. Mahriam's tears flowed in abundance, 
and she refused to be comforted until I directed 
Walderheros to pay her for the wheat. Although 
apparently such a trifling loss, it must be recol- 
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lected that it corresponded in amount to the value 
of a full-grown sheep, and the situation of a poor 
slave girl under such circumstances would be 
similar to that of an English shepherd, unable to 
account for some lost sheep to his master. 

This matter being settled, quiet was established 
again, and soon after all the women, Mahriam ex- 
cepted, departed, according to the rules of native 
etiquette, and my rather late breakfast was then 
served up to me in peace. It is customary in 
Shoa, when preparations are made for eating, that 
all casual visitors or gossiping neighbours should 
take the hint and retire, leaving the family to eat 
together in domestic seclusion. This must not be 
considered as indicative of any inhospitality, though 
80 opposite to the custom on like occasions among 
the Arabs, where a general invitation, not only to 
those present, but to all the world, is given, to 
come and partake of what food they are about to 
sit down to, On the contrary, in countries like 
Shoa, where fixed labour, not nomadic chance, 
supplies sufficient food for man, and where lounging 
idleness would be encouraged at the expense of 
toiling industry, the natural good sense of society 
contracts the duties of hospitality to within the 
circle of homes. The proverbial good fellowship 
of the desert tribes is owing to their own want of 
social communication, and the little inducement 
their poor cheer offers, to tempt repeated trials of 
their selfish generosity. This would very soon 
cease did circumstances of plenty arise, and greater 
opportunities were then afforded for designing in- 
dividuals to take advantge of what are called, par 
excellence, the kindlier feelings of our nature. 
Their miserable fare of boiled grain, or at best a 
few dried dates and a nauseous draught of half 
putrid or brackish water, have little to tempt man 
to selfish indulgence ; and whilst there is no induce- 
ment to lead to an abuse of hospitality, to refuse 
these to 2 starving fellow-creature would be op- 
posed to the instinctive sympathy of even a 
savage. 

At all events no one can justly charge the 
Abyssinians with any want of charity, the true 
representative of genuine hospitality in countries 
where a hale man's own exertions are sufficient to 
supply his wants. Seldom did any of my ser- 
vants ever leave home but tied up in their mekanet, 
or long girdles of cotton cloth worn around the 
waist, was carried some broken bread, or a hand- 
ful or two of cooked grain. These were always 
intended for some blind or other unfortunate per- 
son, who at well-known places, upon the side of 
the road, generally sat to receive such alms; and I 
have often been well pleased to witness the con- 
fidence with which, on our arrival, should the 
beggar be absent, the contributions would be 
taken from the mekanet, and laid upon a stone, 
along with a variety of others which had been 
placed there by previous travellers. ‘These little 
stores of out-door relief, to abstract from which 
would be considered in the light of sacrilege, as 
all alms are considered to be given to God, gene- 
rally consisted of a handful or two of undressed 
cotton tufts, a few red cayenne pepper pods, a 
little pat of butter laid upon a leaf, and a large 
heap, probably of boiled peas, beans, or wheat, with 
broke bread and other food. In a similar man. 
ner, charitable offerings are made to the inmates 
of monasteries, who, unlike their brethren ip 
Burope, are geverally very poor. On the side 
of the road where it passes by a convent, even if 
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so far off as to be out of sight, is placed a large 
stone, whereon the alms are laid ; and travellers, if 
they have nothing to give, still, as they pass, re- 
verentially kiss this representative of the church. 
Sometimes, also, on a pile of stones, a wooden 
cross‘ is erected, over which, as if to protect it 
from the weather, a little thatched shed, perhaps 
two feet high, is constructed. In this convenient 
recess the pious deposit their gifts ; but in cases of 
such preparations being made to receive charitable 
donations, I always found a monk not far off who, 
regularly relieved at certain intervals from his 
convent, stood as sentinel over the provision 
trap. 

The sun had passed the meridian before we 
recommenced our journey. We had not proceeded 
above a mile along the undulating narrow road, 
which by a very gradual but long descent leads 
to the ford over the Airahrah, when I observed a 
very queer coloured animal, that seemed half 
buried in the thick foliage of a luxuriantly grow- 
ing shrub, called Gurshet ; the long narrow seed- 
pods of which, if but slightly touched with the 
finger, fly open with a slight report, and the two 
separated sides curl rapidly upon themselves like 
steel springs. I gave this plant the name of 
“ Fright,” for a nervous person would certainly 
be startled at the suddenness of the effect pro- 
duced, which in its character is equally as curious 
as the contractile irritability of the sensitive 
plant. 

As we approached, the grey looking object that 
had at first attracted my attention raised itself 
upon its hind legs, and I then discovered it to be 
my botanising beetle hunting acquaintance, Dr. 
Roth, the very industrious and persevering natu- 
ralist attached to the British Embassy in Shoa. 
My servants also recognised him, calling out to 
me “ Thinnish Ahkeem” (the little doctor); and 
before I had ceased smiling at the coincidental ap- 
propriateness of the Amharah word thinnish with 
the personal appearance of our friend, we met and 
exchanged salutations, being the first opportunity 
I had had for some months of conversing in my 
mother tongue. As a mysterious silence had been 
imposed, however, upon all the scientific gentlemen 
connected with the embassy, I gathered no in- 
formation from Dr. Roth that would be of service 
to my reader, except that he observed how general 
plants of the genus Labiate were in Shoa, con- 
stituting a very disproportionate per centage to 
the rest of the vegetable kingdom in that country, 
and being as remarkably characteristic of its 
botany, as are the various heaths of that of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

I must ride on, or I would certainly stop to 
dilate upon the outré appearance, as specimens of 
civilised humanity, we both exhibited to our semi- 
barbarian friends around. The comical shepherd's 
plaid dress, eap, jacket, and trowsers, all of the same 
check pattern, of our spectacled inquirer into 
things appertaining to natural history, should 
have had especial notice, as also a description given 
of a little imp of a native attendant, whom the 
doctor had imbued with the same zeal for science 
as himself, and who assisted him generally in his 
anxious searches after bugs, bats, beetles, and all 
other creeping things, the collection of which eon- 
stituted the favourite hobby of Dr. Roth. 

In a little gurague basket, made of two plies of 
different coloured grass and of a somewhat finer 
manufacture than our common bee-hives, the re- 





sults of the morning's chase were securely fastened 
by long thin pins, upon which the various insects 
writhed, quite unconscious of the vast amount of 
knowledge their bodily sufferings were likely to 
contribute to. After due inspection of these im- 
paled martyrs to science, and congratulating them 
in my own mind upon their luck, I bade farewell, 
and we parted, Walderheros and Goodaloo detaining 
the boy behind, to extract from him the purposes 
for which the beetles, &c., were designed. Wal- 
derheros, with his usual loquacious precipitancy, 
having jumped to a conclusion that seemed to him 
most natural, asked the lad at once “if the Gups 
owitch® did not eat them,” and receiving in reply 
a mischievous nod, both my servants were quite sa- 
tisfied as to that, and looking at each other, their 
faces strongly marked with disgust, spat out the 
imagined taste, and quickly followed me to get 
somewhat more accurate information upon a 
subject, which afforded a fund for amusing con- 
versation during the remainder of our journey. 

After fording the Airahrah river, the waters 
of which scarcely reached over the fetlocks of the 
mule, we climbed in one hour the precipitous 
face of the Tchakah termination of the Abyssinian 
table-land. We rested ourselves for a short time 
on the edge above, looking over into the deep 
ravine from which we had just ascended, at the 
usual halting-place, called Koom Dingi, (the stone 
of rest,) and then proceeded along a road I had 
not travelled upon before, to Torramusk, (the 
meadow of ravens,) where, at the house of a friend 
of Dr. Krapf, the missionary, named Abihu, I 
had proposed to remain for the night. The road 
I had previously travelled along on my journey 
to Angolahlah, lay a little upon our left hand, 
running nearly due west from Koom Dingi, 
crossing, a few miles on, the wide bottom of a 
shallow valley, called Anguaamusk, (the meadow 
of serpents,) through which one of the earliest 
tributaries of the Barissa flows from its source in 
the neighbourhood of Torramusk, about seven or 
eight miles more to the northward. The Barissa, 
after joining the Jumma, flows into the Abi, or 
Nile of Bruce, its volume at the junction not 
being much less than that of this celebrated 
river. 

We reached Torramusk a little after tuzziart, 
(3 v.M.,) and were very kindly received by our 
stranger host, who was taken quite unawares by 
my not having sent, as is the custom in Shoa, a 
running footman before me, to announce my 
arrival. Abihu was one of the negoos’ herdmen, 
and a man of some importance. He had a seat 
at the table of the greatest favourites on occasions 
of his visits to the palace, and was, in fact, a noble- 
man of his country by virtue of his employment. 
Sometimes he would have many thousands of 
cattle under his charge, and was, of course, go- 
vernor, or rather bailiff of considerable pastures, 
which, as his royal master was an agriculturist of 
no mean ability, and an excellent judge of good 
land, were the richest in the country. 

On our arrival at Torramusk, a large barnlike 
apartment was apportioned for my use and oecu- 
pation as long as I chose to remain. It was of an 
oval form, the high thatched roof being supported 
upon one continuous wall of splintered ted, a 
species of cypress, that grows chiefly upon the 
upper portion of the long scarp, which extends 


* Egyptians; all white men are so designated in Shoa, 
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between the elevated table-land of Abyssinia and 
the low country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Hawash. The interstices between the narrow 
strips of the timber were filled with a mixture of 
clay and cowdung, a kind of house plaster very 
extensively used in Shoa, The building stood a 
little in advance of the homestead itself of Abihu, 
into which upon this visit I was not invited, 
being directed to take up my quarters in this, 
which proved to be a detached outhouse. Of 
course Abihu not knowing anything of me, and 
my coming so unexpectedly upon him, stood a 
little upon his dignity ; and whilst everything ne- 
cessary for my comfort was willingly provided, 


| still I could perceive a certain affectation of cere- 


monious reserve, very different from the usual fa- 
miliar hospitality of the Shoans. However, the 
good man himself superintended the removal 
of a large alga from his own house to before a 
large fire in the barn, or servants’ hall, as perhaps 
it might not improperly be called, where were 
collected in the evening all the herdsmen and 
shepherd boys, women slaves of the household, 


| mules, asses, goats, sheep, and dogs of the home 








establishment. Six or eight mills, ranged across 
the centre in a row, formed a division into two 
parts of the long apartment. The farther half was 
nearly filled with the winter stock of attah, or 
dried dung fuel, which was piled up to the very 
top of the roof, the remaining half being occupied 
by myse/f and servants, and the charming variety 
of live stock that constituted our “strange bed- 
fellows.” Attah, it must be observed, is a mixture 
of mud and cow manure, which is made up into 
cakes about the size of a wooden trencher, but 


|{| three or four times as thick. These are dried hard 


in the sun, and afterwards put under cover to pre- 
serve them from the wet of the rainy season, and 
also asa store to supply fuel during the winter 
months, which are as cold and uncomfortable as 
in the same season in England. It is interesting 
to observe how nature has provided for the com- 
fort of man in a situation of so great an elevation 
as the highland of Abyssinia, generally so bare of 
-wood, and where coal and peat are not found. 
There the easily decomposing felspathic rock, 
which appears to cap the whole country, at least 
in the situations I visited, contains a considerable 
amount of potass, which during the process of 
amalgamation with the manure forms saltpetre, 
and contributes materially to the combustible 
character of this singular fuel. 

I was soon comfortably settled before a bright 
red fire heaped up with the attah cakes, and sur- 
rounded by a number of sheepskin-clad, yet still 
more than half naked, boys and young men, all of 
‘them of pure Galla blood, belonging to a con- 
quered tribe that chiefly occupies the country 
between Ankobar and the Barissa river, which 
flows beyond or to the west of Debra Berhan. 
They carried no arms, not even a knife, and all 
wore a thick grey cap of coarse sheepswool 
worsted, called quod. Quiet and humble in their 
bearing, they ranged themselves around the low 
wide hearth, squatting on their heels, with chins 
resting upon their knees, and contemplated with 
evident but silent curiosity the white stranger that 
had gotten among them. ‘Two or three women 
were also grinding some common horsebeans into 
a coarse flour, whilst others brought in milk, 
and with these the evening’s meal for the people 
was soon prepared—an earthenware oven, a large 
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shallow saucer-like pan, at least eighteen inches 
in diameter, being placed for this purpose over 
the fire, supported upon a rude tripod of three 
low stones. The bean flour was then made into 
an unleavened batter and quickly baked into a 
succession of steaming pancakes, hot and heavy ; 
one of these, with a draught in turn from one of 
the closely woven straw baskets containing the 
milk, being each individual's share of the meagre 
repast. 

A lamb, slaughtered for my own and servant's 
supper, was, however, fairly shared among our hu- 
man companions; and the feast ended, after having 
bidden good night to my attentive host, who had 
sat the whole evening with me, I rolled myself 
up in three large shumahs, laid my head upon my 
saddle, and was soon dreaming, singularly enough, 
that I had embarked and was far out at sea ina 
second Noah's ark. 

Sept. 23d.—We were up and away on our 
journey to Debra Berhan by daylight. Before 
our departure, Abihu introduced his wife, her 
sister, and two or three children, to all of whom I 
made suitable, but, I am sorry to say, from my 
limited means, very inadequate presents in return 
for my night’s entertainment. Dr. Krapf was in 
high repute with this family, who spoke of him in 
the highest terms, and seemed to be well acquainted 
with that worthy and exemplary man. 

Abihu accompanied me for some distance upon 
my road, and might have gone on to Debra 
Berhan ‘if Walderheros had not come and whis- 
pered something or other into my ear. At last 
he made me understand that politeness in Shoa 
forbad the friends of a visitor accompanying him 
on his departure, to return home until dismissed ; 
of course I pulled up in a moment and apologised 
to Abihu for having brought him and his at- 
tendants so far, and insisted upon his not pro- 
ceeding any further with me; so, after exchanging 
mutual professions of esteem and good-will, we 
parted, 

The road to Debra Berhan is nearly of the 
same character as that to Angolahlah, being a 
broad undulating path, lying across a very moor- 
like looking country. The land though was far 
from being barren, cultivation appearing more 
general in this situation than in many other parts 
more highly favoured by climate. The number 
of people engaged in ploughing, or driving horses 
and cattle over fresh sown seed, to bury it into 
the ground, made our journey exceedingly lively, 
for Walderheros knew the father, the mother, or 
some of the family of almost all of them, and 
those he knew nothing about, he now took care, by 
long conversations, to make acquaintance with. 

We passed also a great many people upon the 
road, generally men, proceeding like ourselves to 
the muscal. Occasionally the jingling bells of 
mules falling into the main road from across the 
country would attract our attention, and we 
should exchange salutes and compliments with 
travelling ladies, who rode astride, and nearly 
always two upon each animal. Fierce looking 
dames some of these certainly were, for without 
any head-covers, their piped rolls of frizzly black 
hair, ranged in parallel lines across the head from 
ear to ear, gave a masculine coarseness to the ex- 
pression of their countenances, In their ears they 
displayed huge silver earings, that before and 
behind the lobe projected each way a cone of 
four hollow balls, the size of musket bullets, one 
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of which surmounted the other three as upon a 
base. To set off their dark complexions, taste or 
fancy had suggested the employment of several 
artificial colours. Some appeared to pride them- 
selves upon the brightness of a bilious yellow 
countenance, having borrowed the unnatural tint 
from a dye extracted from the Ada abhibah, or 
muscal flower. Others, with better judgment, had 
applied the juice of the berry of the AmAarahra 
zarf, the tree of redness or beauty, and their faces 
exhibited the natural hue of the ancestors of the 
Amharah, or red people of Abyssinia. 

A few I observed, and these were certainly past 
their prime, who aided and abetted this usurpation 
of art over natural beauty; having dipped their 
hands in the blood of some animal or other, and 
smeared it over their foreheads and cheeks, their 
black countenances, in consequence, appearing as 
if of iron, which had become rusty by exposure to 
the air. These hags, however, smiled as benignly 
upon us as did any of their junior sisters, and were 
extensively admired and flattered by my servants, 
who seemed overcome by the careless ease with 
which this appearance of ton had been put on. 
Fashion in fact in Shoa, as everywhere else, directs 
the admiration of simple-minded men, although, 
as far as 1 can judge, it appears to be only acon- 
ventional delusion, encouraged by faded beauties 
to retain their influence, else the charms of youth 
and simplicity, unadulterated by false taste and 
false sentiment, would be too powerful for the 
most artful of the passé to contend against. 

The dresses most usually worn by Abyssinian 
belles when travelling are long gowns of white cot- 
ton cloth, covering the neck and bust closely, and 
gathered around the waist by a short narrow sash, 
Across one shoulder is also thrown a thick cord 
string, of red died cotton, reaching almost to the 
ground, and to this is attached a number of small 
leather amulets and pouches, in which are con- 
tained their little stores of different coloured beads, 
or similar articles of value. 

During the day's ride, we frequently rested 
ourselves, generally sitting by the side of a clear 
bubbling spring. Then would be taken from the 
folds of Waldheros’s mekanet, some simple fare 
of dry bread, or smoke cured meat, of which we 
would partake, and, after a refreshing draught of 
nature’s universal beverage, we should proceed 
again on our journey. What with these stoppages 
and our frequent chats with slow moving pedes- 
trians, whom in groups we successively overtook 
and passed, it was very nearly nightfall before we 
reached Debra Berhan. 

Unlike the situation of the town of Angolahlah, 
which is not seen a quarter of an hour before we 
arrive, Debra Berhban is a prominent object for 
some hours, It stands upon a long low crest, 
amidst a number of similar ones, the whole 
country around appearing like an extensive sea, 
the huge billows of which had suddenly petrified 
and formed alternate hill and vale. North and 
west the eye ranges over a vast expanse of table 
land, broken only by the denudation of running 
water ; irregularities of surface, which are lost in 
the distant view, and one uniform level to the 
distant horizon being presented to the eye. 

We entered Debra Berhan at the head of a glo- 
rious cavalcade, we had fallen in with about a mile 
from the town. Besides a flock of seventeen sheep 
and three goats, there was a number of mounted 
horsemen, all equipped for the morrow’s festival, 
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| Each bore two bright headed spears, a large round 
| shield of buffalo hide, and a long curling scimitar 
| carried upon the left side, and rising far behind, | 
| till the brass tip of the scabbard could be seen | 
_ over the bearer’s shoulder. 
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Three pair of women 


| bestrode as many mules, whilst others on foot | 
‘|| kept soliciting the spare seat behind me, and two | 


| other muleteers who accompanied us, 


In front | 


| was a cloud of ambling donkeys, each with a 
| lot of empty skin bags strapped upon its back, and | 
| these amused me by the manner in which they | 


would stop together to nibble the short young grass 


| by the wayside, and then, as if in anticipation of 


| to meet accidentally on 


_ large cape of soft yellow 


the stick, run nimbly on until they got sufficiently 
in advance to stop and nibble again. The owners 
of these animals were a number of dirty turbaned | 
monks, each wearing over a dirty under garment a 


leather, a great deal the 
worse for weer. They 
belonged to a mendicant 
order very numerous in 


Shoa, and had happened 


the road to Debra Ber- 
han, whither they were 
all proceeding for the 
same purpose of begging. 
The whole party was 
very merry, and talked 
and joked with the girls 
in a manner that would 
have pleased the heart of 
any romance writer, who 
wished for some original 
whence to draw a natural 
picture of a jolly rattling 
friar, Leaving our new 
friends, who proceeded 
in various directions 





i. from two Greek words, yA 
 ‘ypdpew, to draw, and signifies that art by which 
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A NEW MODE OF ILLUSTRATION. 


moncst the novelties which Arr has recently pro- 
duced for public attention and patronage, not one 
is more interesting than the recently discovered 
process by which the Artist becomes his own 
Engraver. ‘The patentee, Mr, Palmer, has chris- 
tened the invention Glyphography ; and in intro- 
ducing it, with specimens, to our reader, we ean- 
not do better than allow the gentleman who has 
brought it forward to describe it himself. 

The term Glyphography (he says) is derived 
, I engrave, and 


an engraving is produced by the simple mode of 
drawing ; or, in other words, drawing and en- 
graving, which have hitherto been two distinct 
operations, are here combined in one. - Hence its 
merits, and vast importance to every artist, seeing 
that by its aid he becomes the engraver of his 
own work as much as he would by the practice of 
etching ; but with this vast difference; that here his 


| effect is as immediately conspicuous as though he 


were using a black-lead pencil on paper ; whilst, on 
the contrary, effect is obtained in etching in the 
same manner as in line-engraving, viz. +-by depth, 
and that depth the etcher produces by the action 
of acid on the copper, called biting; nor has he 
any means of ascertaining the real effect thus pro- 
duced but by taking’ a proof on paper, and of 
course he must repeat this as often as he makes 
any alteration in his plate. Another material ad- 
vantage which Glyphography possesses over etch- 
ing and wood-engraving is, that in the former the 
artist draws his subject as he intends it to appear, 
without reversing it, as is requisite in both the 
latter, and which is extremely difficult and per- 
plexing, at least to beginners ; of course, practice 
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towards the houses of the 

town, which in a strag- + Ad 
giing manner dotted the << ‘ 
most southern portion of FH ° one ey 
the ridges, Walderberos, am. Oost 5: 


leading my mule, took me 
in a contrary direction 
towards the northern extremity, whereon, sur- 
rounded by various stone walls, and high in- 
closures of splintered ted, stood the palace of the 


| megoos, from some of the officers of which it was 
‘| presumed I should receive the usual. billet to 


remain during my stay in the bouse of one of the 


| imbabitasts of the town 
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and experience tend to remove those difficulties, 
although in drawing figures many artists pi fer 
using a mirror, to see what they are about; but 
Glyphography at once removes this difficulty, and 


thus facilitates the artist's labour. And last, 
though by no means least of its peculiar merits, 
and that whicb makes it of the highest import 

to every true lover of the fine arts is, the freedom 
afforded to the artist, and the conseqtient scope 
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fac-similes of his own work. Every confoisseur 
in the arts knows what sort of.comparison tomake 
between etchings and any other kind of prints, 
although they may be the productions of the same 
| hand; and why? simply on account of the stiff 
formality and studied regulatity of the ‘latter, 
which, though perhaps pleasing to the eye, is by 
no means natural; consequently, the same fa- 
cilities are here afforded as in etching, without that 
tediousness associated therewith, and the other 
disadvantages already enumerated.. So tied and 
fettered is the wood draftsman, that he js obliged 
to leave the tints entirely to the engraver’s taste 
and skill, contenting himself with staining with 
Indian ink, &e. that part of the block :to the de- 
sired colour and tone: nor is his outline secure, 
unless in the hands of a clever cutter, and even 
then its freedom and beauty is sometimes entirely 
spoiled from a variety of causes, But in Gly- 
phography, on the contrary, any’sort of work, 
whether sketchy or finished, free or formal, is in- 
troduced with equal. ease (according to the skill 
and experience of the artist); and, moreover, what 
may seem strange to those unacquainted with the 
nature of the after-process, the more elaborate and 
complicated the drawing, the less time and trouble 
is required in its conversion into a surface-printing 
block, as hereafter described. If anything fur- 
ther needs observation here, regarding the: many 
advantages that this new art possesses, it is — first, 
the durability of the blocks, seeing that, with care, 
the number of proofs taken therefrom may be 
multiplied almost ad infinitum, upwards of 70,000 
having been taken from one without altering in 


for the exercise of his talent, and multiplication of 
| 


mercial point of view, is its extreme cheapness for 
all elaborate subjects, which, of course, is warthy 
of consideration, especially by Publishers, who 
may thus effect a considerable saving in the ex- 
pense of their illustrations, and at the sarne time 
avail themselves of the 
exercise of more taste 
and talent than hereto- 
fore. And thus, too, 
the public generally must 
eventually derive benefit 
from this very important 
improvement in the arts, 
by the consequent. re- 
duction in price of all 
illustrated literature, as 
may reasonably be ex- 
pected; and in the pur- 
chase of juvenile books, 
how . vastly superior 
would be such as con- 
tained pictures bearing, 
at least, some slight re- 
semblance of what they 
were intended to repre- 
sent, to those wherein 
__ were introduced all man- 
nér of frightful blots, 


the least degree its sharpness; and next, in a com- 


the minds of the chil- 
dren ! 
DESCRIPTION, OF THE, 
PROCESS. . 
For the information 
of such as may be totally 
unaequainted with the 
fundamental prineiples 
hoped it will not. be 
| considered superfluous to state, that it is requisite 
| to make the intended drawing on a plate pre- 
pared in the following manner; A piéceof or- 
i copper plate, such as is used for engraving, 
is stained black on one side, over which is spread 
avery thin layer of amebite ompqve opm position, 
noppey ues resemblin Prise wax en e oe oe 
appearance: this done, the p 
use. In order to draw properly ou*these pistes, 
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various sorts of points are used (according to the 
directions here given), which remove, wherever 
they are passed, a portion of the white composi- 
tion, whereby the blackened surface of the plate 


is exposed, forming a striking contrast with the | 


surrounding white ground, so that the artist sees 
his effect at once. ; 

In tracing the drawing on the face of the plate, 
place a sheet of tissue paper covered with red 


chalk, well rubbed on, with the chalk side down | 
Over that place the tracing, | 


next the plate, 


keeping it steady, not to slip, and with a fine- 
| pointed pencil, rather hard, trace on the subject. 
_ This will be found preferable to any other colour, 


When this is done, fold half a quire of blotting. | 
paper into quarto size; place your plate on it on | the hands of on2 who inspeets it very carefully and 


the general effect. The fine lines will then work. 


better over the edge of the dark than putting them 
in last. This will be found of great, assistance. 
The drawing, being thus completed, is put into 


a slope; by that means the plate will turn round | minutely, to see that no part of the work has been 
| readily, as it is impossible to do all the lines of | damaged or filled in with dirt or dust; from 


the drawing without moving the plate. When 


all the dark places, which will enable you to see 
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thence it passes into a third person’s hands, by 


| your subject is traced on, draw it all on carefully | whom it is brought in contact with a substance 
in outline, and then, with the coarse tool, take out | having a chemical attraction or ‘affinity for the 
| remaining portions of the composition thereon, 


SRAKSPRARS'S GLOBE THEATRE, SOUTHWARK (sketched:from the large Picture at the Surrey Zoologieal Gar 'ens). —(racmun's aLxPuoonArHy.) 


whereby 
by @ carefal manipulation, the lights of the draw- 
ing become thickened all over the plate equally, 
ard the main difficulty is at once overcome; a 
little more, however; remains to be done. The 
depth of these non*priniing parts of the block 
‘must be in some degree proportionate to their 
width ; consequently, the larger breadths of lights 
require to be thickened on the plate to a much 


they are heightened ad libitum. Thus, | 


greater extent, in order to produce this depth. 
This part of the process is purely mechanical, and 
easily aecomplished. 


cutting out these intervening parts, which form 


| 


It is indispensably necessary that the printing | 


surfaces of a block prepared for the press should 


prevent the probability of the inking-roller touch- 
ing the interstices of the same whilst passing over 
them ; this is accomplished in wood-engraving by 


the lights of the print, to a sufficient depth ; but 
in Glyphography the depth of these parts is formed 
by the remaining portions of the white eompo- 


| sition on the plate, analogous to the thickness or 
project in such relief from the block itself as shafl | 


height of which must be the depth on the block, 
seeing that the latter is, in tact (to simplify the 
matter), a cast, or reverse, of the former. But‘if’ 
this composition were spread on the plate as 
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especially after the peace of Ryswick, 1697. 
Missionaries were accompanied by dragoons, in 
order to support by force of arms the preachings 
of the monks (hence these conversions called 
dragoonings); and the tax collectors were directed 
to require all, especially those suspected of pro- 
testantism, to pay up their taxes. The most 
savage cruelties, in which children were torn from 
their parents, in order to bring them up in the 

Catholic faith, men, who were gone to their houses 

of prayer, sent to the galleys, and women thrown | 
into prisons, their priests hanged, the churches 
















































impossible for the artist to put either close, fine, 
or free work thereon; consequently, the thinnest 
possible coating is put on the plate previously to 
the drawing being made, and the required thick- 
ness obtained ultimately as described. 

The plate thus prepared is again carefully 
inspected through a powerful lens, and closely 
scrutinised, to see that it is ready for the next 
stage of the process, which is, to place it in a 

|| trough, and submit it to the action of a galvanic 
\{ battery, by means of which copper is deposited 
i 
} 






| thickly as required for this purpose, it would be 
| 
} 
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destroyed, at length produced despair. Those 
who did not emigrate, fled into the retired moun- 
tain districts. 

Prophets and prophetesses arose, promising 
victory to the peasantry, and esteeming him a 
martyr who fell into the hands of the dragoons. 
A remarkable fanaticism took possession of the 
Protestant people, which, in many, even in children, 
showed itself in the most fantastic trances of a really 
epidemic nature.* The struggle began first with 
the murder of the tax-gatherers; the assassination 
of the Abbé du Chaila, 1703, who was at the 
head of those dragoonings, at length gave the 
signal for a general rising. The revolted peasants 
were called “ Camisards,” either from the pro- 
vincial word camise (shirt), in derision of their 
poverty, or because they wore a shirt in their 
surprises by which they might recognise one 


into the indentations thereof, and, continuing to 

fill them up, it gradually spreads itself all over 
|} the surface of the composition until a sufficiently 
']| thick plate of copper is obtained, which, on being 
separated, will be found to be a perfect cast of the 
drawing which formed the clichée. Lastly, the 
metallic plate thus produced is mounted on wood 
'{| to bring it to the height of the printer's type. 
This completes the process, and the glyphographic 
block is now ready for the press. It should, how- 
i} ever, have been stated previously, that if any parts 
|| of the block require to be lowered, it is done with 

the greatest facility in the process of mounting. 
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A NEW NOVEL FROM GERMANY. 


The Rebellion in the Cevennes. An Historical 


Novel. In Two Volumes. By Ludwig Tieck. | #0ther, or from the word “ Camisade ” (nightly 
Translated from the German by Madame surprise). Their numbers and their fanaticism 
Burette. London: D. Nutt, Fleet Street. continued to increase. Louis's power was rendered 


the less effective in putting an end to this insur- 
rection, as the chain of mountains presented suffi- 
cient places of refuge, and his troops were ever 
moment in danger of being cut off and saniek 
or of being destroyed by cold and hunger. The 
boldness of the Camisards increased daily, es- 
pecially as they placed at their head intrepid 
leaders, among whom Cavalier+ particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. The state of affairs became 
most critical, for Louis IV., when the Spanish 
war of succession required him to extend his 
forces on all sides, and Marlborough and the Duke 
of Savoy, through promises and small succours, 
fired still more the Camisards. On the other 
hand, Pope Clement XI., in 1703, proclaimed a 
plenary summons to a crusade against them, 
which was put in execution. Notwithstanding 
this, they almost totally defeated the troops of ths 
Marshal Montrevel sent against them with 20,000 
men, in 1703, and the horrible cruelty of the latter 
only excited still more their fanaticism. Recom- 
pensing evil with evil, they strangled eighty-four 
priests in the diocese of Nismes, and burned two 
hundred churches, after 40,000 of their own 
party had been put to the wheel, burnt, and 
hanged. At length, in order to give to the 
perilous state of affairs another turn, Louis re- 


To a lady, Madame Burette, we find ourselves 
Villars. One of the chiefs of the Camisards 
Utrecht, 1757. 

the reformed inhabitants of the Cevennes under Louis XIV. 


indebted for this excellent version of one of the 

best novels which Germany has yet produced — 

Tieck’s “ Rebellion in the Cevennes.” This work 

has long enjoyed an European reputation, without 

before being placed in an English dress; and after 

rising from the perusal of it, we most earnestly 

express a hope that the success of the present 

volume will justify the fair and talented trans- 

lator in giving us, at no distant period, another of 
_ those excellent works abounding in Germany, yet 
almost unknown to the general British reader, 
To those who have nor leisure nor relish for a 
regular course of historical study, works like the 
present must be peculiarly acceptable, since they 
offer, in the most tempting form, the philosophy of 
some striking period of history, and convey ¢ gra- 
phic idea both of its outward aspect and its internal 
and moving principles. Tieck has shown, in the se- 
lection of his theme, the taste of a master — but of a 
| German master. The “ Rebellion,” as it is called, 
which disgraced the vaunted reign of Louis XIV., 
is fraught with interest; but that interest hinges 
entirely upon the remarkable manifestations which 
| the human mind is capable of when under the in- 
| fluence of religious zeal; and hence its value in 

the estimation of a German author. The “ Con- 
| versations Lexicon” gives the best av:ilable ver- 
sion of this point of history ; and, as our authoress 
avails herself of it, we shall do well to follow 
her. 

As far back as the twelfth century, religious sects 
| were formed in this district (the Cevennes) under 
| the names of “ The Poor of Lyons,” “ The Albi- 
| genses,” “ Waldens-s,” &c. Notwithstanding the 
| crusades and inquisitions raised against them by 
the popes for centuries, numerous remnants had 
| preserved themselves, who, when the Reformation 
| found a footing, obtained a signal increase, and 
| finally, through the edict of Nantes, were protected 
| from further persecutions. But when Louis XIV., 
| 1685, revoked the edict, and purposed to reconduct 
all bis subjects by force into the bosom of the 
| Cathelic Chureh, then began a series of the most 


























called Marshal Montrevel, }704, and sent Marshal 
meditated an alliance with the Duke of Savoy in 
Dauphiné. The whole country from the coast 
* See Bruyes, “ Histoire du Fanatisme de Notre Temps.” 
¢t Jean Cavalier, principal leader of the Camisards in the 
war of the Cevennes, born 1679 in the village of Rebaute, 
near Anduse, was the son of a peasant. He lived at Geneva, 
and was employed in agriculture, when the persecutions of 
reached their es pitch, and caused the breaking out of 
the troubles, enflaming his enthusiasm for his faith, and in- 
ducing him to return home. He was twenty-four years old 
when he pane himself at the head of armed multitudes, 
whom he knew how to discipline with great art, and to rule 
over with transcendent talent, leading them with courage, 
circumspection, and success, inst the royal army. " 
confirmation of the treaty, which he, despairing of the ulti- 
mate success of his cause, had concluded with Marshal Vil- 
lars, Louis XIV. sent to him accompanied with the com- 
mission of colonel, and the grant of an annual pension of 
1200 livres, mr him at the same time to raise a re- 
ent of his own in the king's pay. Called to Versailles 
the Minister Chamillard, he saw that he was watc 
re with distrust, and he secretly to England by way 
of Holland, entering there into mew | service. In the 
Spaaich war, then raging, he commanded a regiment formed 
refu Camisards in the service of Piedmont, and dis- 
tinguished himself particularly in the battle of Almanza, in 
New Castile, on the 25th of 1, 1707, where he was se- 
verely wounded. At 4 later period 
and governor of Jersey ; died, 1740, at Chelsea, 





cruel persecutions against the Protestant inhabit- 
ants of the districts bordering on the Cevennes, 





he became major-geperal | 





to the highest crest of the mountains was more 
or less in their hands, and with the inhabitants of 
Nismes, Montpellier, Orange, Uzes, &c. &c., 
they maintained communications, which secured 
to them bread, arms, and other necessaries. A 
quantity of bells had been melted down by them 
to serve for cannons, and Cavalier acquitted him- 
self like a skilful general. The Catholic peasantry 
ventured neither to cultivate the land, nor to 
carry necessaries of life into the towns. Thus 
stood affairs, when Villars, on the 21st of April, 
arrived in Nismes. He too was incapable of 
subduing the insurgents by force of arms. He 
therefore decided on trying the effect of milder 
measures, and proclaimed a general amnesty for 
all who would lay down their ‘arms, and set at 
liberty himself such prisoners as swore fealty. 
In fact he disarmed in this manner several com- 
munities. On the other side he menaced with 
the harshest punishment, and to give weight to 
it, moveable columns were formed, which marched 
from a given point in every direction, upon which 
again detachments were ordered to remain as a 
reserve, to succour those who might make head 
against the enemy in the open field. Those who 
were made prisoners with arms in their hands, 
were either killed on the spot, or hanged, or 
broken onthe wheel in Alais, Nismes, and St. 
Hippolyte. Villars succeeded so far, that already, 
on the 10th of May, Cavalier gave up the cause 
of the Camisards as lost, and concluded a treaty, 
wherein he promised to surrender. with his party, 
on condition that they should obtain liberty of 
conscience and the right to assemble privately 
without the towns for the service of God, that 
the prisoners should be set free, the emigrated 
recalled, and the confiscated estates and privileges 
restored. On the 22d the confirmation of the 
treaty arrived from Paris, and at the same time 
permission for Cavalier to form a regiment in the 
king’s pay. Jn the meanwhile, however, the 
affair rapidly took another turn, particularly in 
consequence of the activity of Dutch emissaries, 
who brought money and weapons, and promised 
the support of their republic. Cavalier had gone 
to Anglade to superintend the organisation of his 
regiment, when the wild peasantry, excited by his 
lieutenant and inspired by their prophets, set out 
and marched into the neighbouring woods, de- 
claring firmly the king should restore the edict 
of Nantes, without which there was no security 
for them. At Jength, however, Villars succeeded 
by his persona] influence, and by cutting off from 
them all means of subsistence, to bring them under 
subjection. Many of them fled and entered into 
the Piedmontese service, where they formed a 
regiment that took part in the Spanish war, and 
later, under Cavalier’s command, was destroyed 
at the battle of Almanza, which Berwick gave to 
the Count of Stahremberg on the 25th of April, 
1707. The whole insurrection, however, was not 
quelled by that subjugation. There were still 
multitudes, among which one particularly distin- 
guished itself, led on by a certain Roland; but 
Villars sought only to become possessed of the 
leaders. Roland, when taken prisoner, was shot 
by a dragoon, whereupon the remaining leaders 
surrendered, and cards of security were given to 
them and their adherents by the marshal, which 
secured them from every persecution. Yet, before 
Villars had fully stilled the rebellion, he was 
replaced by the Marshal of Berwick, who fell 
upon the chief leaders of the Camisards in Mont- 
pellier, caused them to be burnt and broken on 
the wheel, and the country cruelly laid waste. 
Driven to extremity by this, the Camisards rose 
once again with more enthusiastic inspiration. 
They were, however, too weak to finish this war- 
fare successfully. Thus they died, some with 
arms in their hands, some as emigrants, others 
submitted in order to preserve their faith, even 
under the greatest oppression, or were forcibly 
constrained to become Catholics. Thus ended 
this insurrection with the total devastation of the 
province, and the annihilation, or exile, of a large 
portion of its inhabitants, Since then, in the 
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South of France, merely a war of opinion lay 
smouldering, which after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in the year 1815, gave ‘rise to frightful 
scenes in Nismes and at other places. Only 


| \when, in March 1819, a great number of the 


inhabitants of the Cevennes threatened the town 
of Nismes—“ thirty thousand men are ready to 
descend from their mountains, with the weapons 
of despair, if the salvation of their brethren demand 


| it”—the persecutions of the Protestants were put 


a stop to.* 
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MECHANICS’. INSTITUTES. 


LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
Cavenpar or Proceepines.— On Friday, the 
29th of November, Mrs. C. L. Balfour delivered, 
in the theatre of the Institution, Southampton 
Buildings, a lecture on the “ Uses and Abuses 
of Periodical Literature.” After giving an 
account of the rise and progress of periodical 


| literature in this country, from the “ Mercurie” 





and “ Gazette” of its earliest days, when news 
alone formed its staple, through the inter- 
mediate stages to the “ Tatler,” wherein essays and 


light literary matter were united to intelligence — 


| and the “ Spectator” of Addison, in which periodical 
| literature took its stand alone, and disconnected 


with matters of passing daily interest—the fair 
lecturer proceeded to trace the gradual diffusion 
of knowledge, and increase of these means of com- 
municating it, and described the many benefits 
which these now popular vehicles of entertainment 
and instruction afforded to those whose situations 
in life did not allow them to become acquainted 
with the expensive volumes in which in former 
times the wisdom of ages was exclusively locked 
up. Mrs. Balfour also commented on the many 


| great social advantages derived from a periodical 


NS A 


cheap literature, and characterised as one of its 
abuses the habit of idly reading a page or a short 
article in a magazine merely to pass away a spare 
hour; and concluded by recommending the pe- 
rusal of the publications which proposed to them- 
selves the praiseworthy object of education through 
the means of amusement, in preference to the 
trash in the shape of gipsy tales, murderous | 
remances, and ghost stories, which defiles much of | 
the periodical literature of the day. 

The lecture was highly intellectual and im- 
proving ; indeed, Mrs. Balfour treats her subjects 
ably and eloquently, and her manner of delivery 
is not only free from all assumption of importance, 
but exceedingly easy and prepossessing. 

On Wednesday December 4th, the quarterly | 
meeting of the members was held, the chair being 
taken by the president, W. L. Birkbeck Esq., 
M. A., who has always manifested a lively interest 
in the proceedings of the institution, and exerted 
‘himself to promote its welfare. The committee of | 
managers presented their report, congratulating 
their fellow members on the addition of nearly | 
eighty.to the total of subscribers during the past | 
quarter. The classes were in full operation 
for the winter quarter; and the names of Dr. | 

| 





Hunter, Mr. B. H. Smart, Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. 
J. H. Parry, Mr. Jno, Wallis, Mrs. Balfour, Mr. | 
E. W, Brayley, and others were announced as 
lecturers for the new quarter. The proceeds of 





* See “ Histoire des ** 2 vols. London, 1744; 


Camisards, 
 Goyrt de Gebelin,” (Le Patriote Frangais et, Impartial). | 
2 vols. Villefranche, 1753; by the same, “ Histoire des | 
Troubles des Cevennes, ou de la Guerre des Camisards,” 
B vols. Villefranche, 1760, new edition, 1820; Schulz, “‘ Ges- 
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the anniversary concert were stated to exceed 401, 
which will be expended in improving and increas- 
ing the library. 

Friday, 6th December.— Dr. Hunter, Anato- 
mical Professor to the Westminster Hospital 
School of Medicine, delivered an excellent lecture 
on the “Organs of Moiion in Manand Animals,” in 
which, after tracing the organs of motion from 
their lowest and most obscure development in 
certain orders of the vegetable kingdom, and de- 
monstrating that motion is not exclusively an 
animal function, he explained the structure of the 
muscles and muscle-tendons, and their connection 
with the skeleton; their contraction when the 
lower limb is intended to be set forward, thereby 
bending the leg and raising the foot; and their 
expansion and retention of position when the leg 
is rendered straight and the weight of the body 
imposed, He also exposed the error, common 
among uninformed persons, that the tendons formed 
the muscular power of the body; and explained 
that the flesh itself was the body of the muscles, 
while the tendons were only adapted for uniting 
these to the bone, or for the smaller parts of the 
body, as the fingers, &c., where the power was 
required in a less compass, A figure, six feet 
high, wherein every bone, muscle, and organ of 
the human body was imitated and coloured to the 
life, and which stood by means of the adhesion of 
these parts to each other when placed in their 
natural position, was used and referred to during 
the lecture, which was also illustrated by skeletons 
of animals, illuminated diagrams, and two large 
human skeletons, one of which was the property 
of the institution. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW 
WORKS. 


MRS. PECK’S PUDDING. 
[Continued from page 315.] 3, 

Tue last of the adventurers was Whistling Dick. 
To the tune of “ O where, and O where,” he had 
successively visited the whole of his mother’s 
friends and acquaintance —no great number in all, 
as often happens to a widow with a limited income 
—pbut from nobody could he obtain a loan of the 
indispensable culinary utensil. One had lent her 
saucepan already ; another had burnt a hole in it ; 


| a third had it on the fire with the family dinner ; 
| a fourth had pawned it, but his mother was wel- 


come to take it out; and a fifth, an Irish woman, 
had never had any saucepan at all except the 
frying-pan. “I do believe,” said Dick, “ if 
there is such things as saucepans in kitchens, they 
have all asked for a holiday, like the servants, and 
gone out for a day’s pleasure.” At last he gave 
up the search in despair, and was walking slowly 
homewards, when his attention was attracted by a 
tapping at a parlour window. He looked up, and 
recognised, over the Venetian blind, the three faces 
of the young Masters Britton, who had once 
called him into the house to whistle to them. 
‘* Who knows,” thought Dick, “if I am invited 


| in again, but I may make friends with the cook, 


and so get the lend of a saucepan?” 
But the hope was fallacious, He was, indeed, 


| asked in; but the moment he mentioned the ob- 


ject of his expedition, and confessed his design on 
the kitchen, the youngsters, one and all, declared 
that the thing was impossible. Their mamma 
was out, and the cook was such a termagant, and, 
that morning particularly, in se fierce a temper, 
that he might as well confront a fiery dragon. 
But what did he want with a saucepan? “ To 
bile our puddin in,” said Dick. “It’s Christmas 
time, you know; and we don’t like to miss 


keepin it.” 
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At the mention of Christmas and keeping it, the 
young Brittons withdrew into a corner, and held 
a whispered consultation, which seemed a long 
one, before they broke up, and clustered again 
round their protégé. “Do you ever play at a 
round game?” inquired Master John. “ Some- 
times,” answered Dick ; “only I harn’t got a 
hoop.” The young Brittons looked in some per- 
plexity at each other. “ You know what counters 
are, don’t you?” asked Master William. “ Yes,” 
replied Dick; “ they nail bad ha’pence to them.” 
The young Brittons wefe again disconcerted by 
this answer. “ He don’t understand us,” observed 
Master William. “ Give it him at once,” said 
Master Benjamin. Thus instructed, Master John 
advanced close up to Dick, and poked something 
into his hand, which the receiver thoroughly | 
looked at, and then in turn at each of the young | 

| 
| 
| 







































gentlemen. “It’s to play with,” said Master 
John. “ You'll find it very amusing,” said Master 
William. “ But you must whistle us a tune for 
it,” said Master Benjamin. Dick immediately 
complied, and struck up “ Sich a Gettin up Stairs,” 
but rather dolefully: he would have preferred a 
good-sized, well-tinned saucepan to the thing in his 
hand, or all the toys in the world ‘However, a 
trifle is better than nothing; so, thrusting it into 
his pocket, he took leave of the young gentlemen, 
and returned home, whither we will follow him. 

The Widow Peck has been described as a wo- 
man of sanguine disposition. We left her sitting |], 
with her elbows on the table, and her chin between | j 
her hands, with a dreamy steamy plum-pudding if 
in all its glory before her —a vision not at all |} i] 
dispelled by the arrival of Greedy Charley with . 
a real substantial lump of suet. He was closely 
followed by Dirty Polly, but, alas! without those 
conical paper bags associated with sugar and spice, 
and all that is nice, in grocery. “ What! no 
raisins — no currants — no sugar —no nothing!” 
“ Yes, —that;” said Dirty Polly, throwing her 
packet on the table; “and you're to make a good 
use of it.” 

The mother caught up the packet, and impa- 
tiently tearing off the envelope, in a faint voice 
proclaimed the contents. “A square of yellow 
soap!” “ A square of yellow soap!” repeated 
both of the children. “TI should like to know of 
Heaven,” said the widow, holding up the article | 
towards the ceiling, “ how I am to use that in a 
pudding!” But Heaven made no answer. “ It’s 
for washing my face with!” cried Dirty Polly ver 
indignantly. “ I saw him stare at me!” “ Well, 
there can’t be 2 plum-pudding without plums,” 
said the widow, looking the very picture of des- 
pair. But her lamentations were cut short y the 
entrance of Little Jack: he had brought the flour, 
of course. “ No, mammy,” said Jack, “ I’ve got 
no flour at all; but there’s grits.” “ Grits!” ex- 
claimed the widow. “ Who wants grits?” But 
the case, when opened, appeared even worse. 
“ Grits, indeed ? It’s a parcel of religious tracks !” 
“ It a’n’t my fault,” said little Jack, blubbering, 
and again having recourse to the old nightcap for 
want of a handkerchief. “ It was Mrs. Stone’s, 
She said it was for spirituous food, and I thought 
she meant gruel, with rum in it.” “ Well, well,” 
said the widow, forgetting, mother-like, her own 
troubles in the grief of her little one. “ Don’t ery. 
We shall, perhaps, have a pudding yet — who 
knows? Susan, maybe, will have better luck.” | 
As she spoke, Susan stepped into the room, and , 
walking gravely up to the table, began to search 
under her frock. “ Why, in Mercy’s name!” ex- 
claimed the alarmed widow, “what is the girl 
fumbling at! You surely have not brought the 
eggs in your pocket?” “I hav’n’t brought the 
eggs in anything,” said Susan, still groping among 
her petticoats. “No! Then what have you 
brought?” “A receipt for a plum-pudding.” 
“ A receipt!” screamed the excited widow, — “a 
receipt! Why it’s the only thing I don’t want! 
I can write a receipt myself. Take a pound of 
suet, a pound of currants, a pound of plums — but 
how am I to take ’em? Where’s'my materials!” 
«* Here they are, mother,” shouted the well-known 
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| of their mother. 


| consequence ? 
| came round, we made a point to have pickled 
nuptials; but one year somehow or another we 


| called away.” 
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voice of ragged Peter, as he bounded into the 
room and threw a good-looking bundle ov the 
table. There's the materials!" “ Then we're in 
luck after all!” said the widow nervously tugging 
at the knots of the old handkerchief which sud- 
denly gave way and allowed the materials to un- 
fold themselves. “O Lord! O cri! O criminy !” 
ejaculated Peter, and Charley, and little Jack, the 
girls using similar interjections of their own. 
“ Hold me!” cried the widow, “lay hold of me 
or I shall run away. 
I'm half crazy —take ‘em out of my sight !—A 
pai: of old red plushes!” “I thought,” whined 
Peter, “ they was things from the pantry. But 
that comes of turning my back to the porter and 
exposing my rags. I wish, I do, that I was all 
front!” “ There’s Dick,” exclaimed Susan; “ I 
bear his whistle in the distance. I wonder if he 
has got the saucepan!” “ Oh, of course we shall 


I'm going off my head — | 
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“and you asked me about the family, and if we 
wasn't in distress.” 
in black. “ And you replied that you were in 
very deep distress, indeed.” 
pan,” said Dick. 
pudding in,” said the widow. “ But we hav'n't 
got one, sir, nor no hopes of one.” “ Very 
good,” said the man in black. “I am a per- 
ambulating member of the District Benevolent 
Visitation Society, and am come to relieve your 
wants.” “ You are very good, I’m sure,” said the 
widow, quite flustered by such moral plunges 
from hot to cold, and then to hot again. “ As 
you say, sir, I have seen better days” —though 
how or when the gentleman said so was known 
only to herself. “ Yes, for twenty years T have 
been a householder, and up to this time have 


_mever missed celebrating my Christmas in a 


_ respectable way. 


have that,” said the widow with great bitterness: | 
£ 


repeated disappointments had brought her to the 
mood for what she called arranging Providence. 
—~ “ Yes, we shall have the saucepan, no doubt, just 
because we've nothing to put in it.” She was 
wrong. In another minute Dick was standing 
amongst his brothers and sisters, but empty- 
handed. “ Why, blessthe boy! He hasn’t brought 
the saucepan after all!” “ No,” said Dick — 
“nor even a tin-pot. 
and he chucked his present on the table. 
live!” cried the widow, “it’s an ivory totum 
“ Yes,” said Dick; “ it was given me by the 
young Brittons. They seemed to think as we had 
no pudding, we should like to divert our hungers.” 
“ Divert a fool's head!” cried the poor widow, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and laughing 
hysterically. “ The. world’s gone mad!— the 
world’s gone mad, and every body is crazy! The 
more one .wants anything, the more they give 
one something else — and the more one don’t want 
any thing, the more they force it upon you! Here 


“ As I 


” 
. 


| am I, going to make a plum-pudding —or rather 


wanting to make one—and what have I got 
towards it!” “ A lump of suet,” muttered Charley. 
“ Yes, that’s something,” said the widow. “ But 
what else — tell me what else have I got towards 
my pudding? Why, a square of yellow soap —a 
bundle of tracks — a written receipt—a pair of red 
plushes—and a tetotum!” 

The circle of children, down-hearted as they 
were, could not forbear a titter at the idea of the 
comical pudding to be made of such ingredients; 
but their mirth was speedily damped by the tears 
“It's all over,” she said, “and 
Christmas must go by without its pudding! 
What will come of it, Lord knows! Once break 
through a religious rule, and who knows the 
There was your poor father and 
me: every wedding-day in our lives, as sure as it 
streaky pork and pea-pudding, the same as at our 


missed, and in less than a week after he was 
“ And why, mammy,” asked little 
Jack, * why didn’t you die too, then?” 

The widow, doubtless, would have answered 
this artless question; but unfortunately she was 
seized with such a violent fit of conghing as 
almost took away her breath, At last she re- 
covered, rather suddenly, and assumed the attitude 
of a listener. “ Hush! there's somebody tapping 
at the door,” 

The children immediately rushed to the latch, 
and Jet in a tal) thin man, in black clothes and 
green spectacles, with an umbrella in one hand, 
and a red book in the other. A glance at the 
breast of his coat confirmed the widow's worst 
fears—an inkhorn with a pen in it was dangling 
from one of the button-holes. “ If it’s rates or 
taxes,” she said, “ you must seize at once, for I 
hav'n't a farthing.” 

The man in olack made no answer, but kept 
prying through his green glasses at the circle of 
y faces, and at length fixed upon Dick. 
“ t I see you, my looking in at the 
window ofacook-shop?” « Yes,” answered Dick, 
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But I've brought this,” | 





And | do own it would go 
nigh to break my heart.” “ Very good, very 
good,” said the man in black, busily writing in 
the red book, from which he eventually tore out a 
leaf, that he folded up and presented to the 
widow. “ There's an order, ma’am, for what you 
want.” “ The Lord in heaven bless you!” cried 
the widow, starting up from her chair, with a 
first impulse to throw herself on the good man’s 
neck, and, a second one, to go down on her 
knees to him, but which she checked just as the 
genuflection arrived at the proper point for a very 
profound curtsey. ‘ Oh, sir!—but I’m too full 
to speak. Yet, if the prayers of a widow and 
six fatherless children ”" Very good, very 
good, very good,” said the man in black, waving 
off the six ragged, dirty, grateful, fatherless 
children, who wanted to hug and kiss him—and 
shuffling as fast as he could to the door, through 
which he bolted more like a detected swindler 
than a professed. Samaritan ‘ Well, that comes 
of trusting to Providence,” said the widow, quite 
forgetting a recent lapse, the least in the world, 
towards atheism. “Come, children, sing ‘O be 
joyful,’ for we have got our pudding at last.” 

The children needed no further hint; but at 
once joined hands, and began dancing round the 
table, as if the grand object of their hopes had 
been already smoking in the middle — Dick 
whistling “ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife,” as 
loud and fast as he could rattle it, whilst the 
mother eestatically beat time with her head and 
foot. At last they were all out of breath. 
“ There, that will do,” said the widow. “ Now, 
then, some of you put on your hats and bonnets 
to fetch the things: for, of course, it’s an order 
on the baker the grocer.” “It's an order,” 
said Careful Susan, reading very deliberately 
the paper which she had taken from her mother’s 
passive hand—an order for six yards of flannel,” 
“ Flannin!” “ Yes, flannel.” The widow snatched 
the paper; glanced at it; threw it from her; 
and dropped into her chair; not as if for a tem- 
porary rest, but as though she would fain have 
sunk through the bottom of it, and right through 
the floor, and down through the foundation of the 
house, and six foot of earth beneath, for a quiet 
grave. In a moment she had six comforters at 
her neck; not woollen ones, but quite as warm 
and more affectionate, though their loving assi- 
duities were repelled. “Don't hang on me— 
don't; and don't tell me to hope, for I wont! 
I can't be consoled; so don't come nigh me— 
no, not even if you see me fainting away, for 
I'm grown desperate, like an over driv beast, and 
don't know what I may commit !” 

The panic-stricken children instinctively backed 
into a distant semicirele, and fixing their eyes on 
their parent, as if she had really been the enraged 
animal she had deseribed, awaited in awful silence 
her next words. At last they came in a fierce 
harsh voice. “ Wipe Jackey’s nose.” A brother 
and sister on either hand of the little one im- 
mediately performed the desired office; and 
then, trembling, waited the next command. 
“Tear up that divilish paper!” Susan im- 
mediately picked up the unfortunate order, bat 
as she hesitated, with her usual prudence, to 





“ Very good,” said the man | 


“ Yes, for a scarce- | 
“It was to boil our Christmas | 
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destroy what was equivalent to six yards of 
flannel, Dirty Polly snatched the paper from her, 
/ and tore it up as small as she could minece_ it. 
“I have hoped as long as I could,” cried the 
widow, suddenly starting to her feet, “but now. I 
give up! When bad luck sets in that way, blow 
upon blow, it’s for good, We shall never pros- 
per again—never, never, never! We're @ ruined 
family, root and branch—and if it was not for 
the sin, I'd wish nothing better at this, blessed 
moment than to have you all six tied round my 
waist, enjoying a Serpentine death !” 

At this horrible picture, which the speaker 
dramatised by frantically throwing up her arms, 
as at the fatal plunge, and then letting herself 
sink gradually, by a sort of ‘curtsey, as*if sub- 
siding into the mud, the poor devoted children 
set up a general howl, and then broke, into a 
series of sobbings and ejaculations, only checked 
by the opening of the door and the entrance of 
another stranger. 

If the former visitor resembled a tax-gatherer, 
his suceessor hardly made a more favourable 
impression on tle widow, from whom, had he 
asked the same question as the Baronet in the 
Poor Gentleman, “ Do I look like a bailiff?” 
he. would probably have received the same 
answer —“ I don't know but you do.” He had 
ne red book in his hand, and no inkhorn at his 
button-hole; but he earried a. very. formidable 
bludgeon, and wore a very odd wig, and.a.very 
broad-brimmed hat, as much on one side as a 
yacht in a squall. Altogether there was such ap 
air of disguise about him, that, if not a bailiff, he 
was certainly, at the next best guess, a policeman 
in plain clothes, “ J believe, ma’am,” said the 
stranger, “ you have just had a visit from an agent 
of a Benevolent Society?” ‘“ Yes, and be hanged 
to him!” thought the widow; “and perhaps 
you're another !” but she held her tongue. The 
stranger, therefore, repeated his question to Susan, 
as the eldest of the children, and was answered in 
the affirmative. “ 1 knew it,” said the stranger. 
“ And he asked if you were not in distress; and 
you said that you were, and he told you he was 
come to relieve it.” “ Yes, with six yards ———” 
burst from several voices. ‘‘ Hush——hold your 
little tongues! I kpow it all—with an order 
for six yards of flannel—wasn’t it so?, Six 
yards of flannel for a Christmas pudding—~ha! 
ha! ha!” 

The children would have laughed, too, but 
they were afraid. The stranger had suddenly 
turned into a conjurer, who knew their thoughts 
and wishes. “ You are right, indeed, eir,” said 
the widow. “He called himself by some hard 
name.” Yes, an ambulating member,” said the 
stranger, “of the District Visitation. I know 
them well. Six yards of fannel —just like them. 
That's their way. There was poor Biddy Houri- 
gan, an Irish Catholic, ma’am-—+they visited her, 
too, and found her in deep. distress, not about a 
pudding though, but because she had not a far- 
thing in the world to get ber husband out of pur- 
gatory. And how do you think, ma’am, they 
relieved a poor soul in purgatory? Why, with a 
bushel of coals!” “Is it possible?” exclaimed 
the widow; adding, in the simplicity of her heart, 


“that perhaps it was in the winter?” “No, | 


ma’am, there’s no winter there,” said the stranger. 
“ But to business. You have seen better days.” 
The poor widow cast a piteous glance at the bare 
walls and rickety furniture of her humble dwelling. 
“You have been a housekeeper many years in this 
parish,” continued the stranger, “and have, been 
accustomed all your days to a plum-pudding at 
Christmas ; and you cannot bear to go without it 
—hbush! not a word!—I know it all by sym- 
pathy. I like myself to keep up old customs — 
better most of them than the new ones.” “ 

are, indeed,” said the widow, skaking her head. 
“ But if it is not a liberty, may I ask, sir, if you 
belong to any Society yourself eee wey yes, 
ma‘am,” said the stranger. “In one sense, 1 do — 
melt the Universal Society of Human Nature; 
but if ‘you mean such as the District Visitation,jI 












do not.’ ‘I tread in their steps, it is true, but it is 
to do what they leave undone. ‘ Their ambulators 
serve me*for pointers ‘to find ‘my birds.” “ And a 
noble sort of sporting, if ever there was one !” ex- 
| dlaimed the widow, with erithusiasm. “It’s a 
thousand pities more rich people don’t take out 
| | lieences, and: follow up the same game.” “ It 
is, indeed, a thousand pities, ma'am,” said the 
_ stranger; “and a thousand shames to boot. In 
this motley world of ours; some people have their 
| ; | happiness cut thick, and buttered on both sides ; 
and some have it thin, and no butter at all. As 
one of the former class, it's my. duty to bestow 
some of my greasy superfluity on my poorer 
fellow-creatures. But what’ are all these hetero- 
articles on-the table, neither eatables nor 
—have you been visited, ma’am, by 
half a dozen societies?” 
“The widow, with the help ofher family, related 
their adventures in search of a pudding, at the end 
| of-which the stranger laughed so long end im- 
moderately, and choked and got so black in the 
face, that the children shrieked in chorus for fear 
he should go to heaven before his time. But, 
ready made angel as he was, heaven spared him a 
‘I| little longer by letting him come to; at which, 
if however, instead of seeming overjoyed, he looked 
very grave and shook his head, till the widow 
feared he had “ bust a vessel.” “ ‘Too bad,’ he 
said at last, “too bad of me to laugh at stich dis- 
| tress. _I must make amends on the spot—and 
\f| the best’ way will be to make you all, if I can, 
\f| as merry as myself. There, ma’am” —and he 
\f| placed in the widow's hand a purse, through the 
'f/ green meshes of which she perceived the glit- 
ter of sovereigns, like gold fish among weeds. 
| 
| 


“ Properly laid out, that money will purchase all 
the requisites’ for a Christmas plum pudding, and 
some odd comforts and clothing besides. Hush 
—no words, I guess them all by sympathy ! Only 
a shake of the hand all round, and a kiss from the 
little one. There! Be good boys and girls! God 
bless you all! Good-by !” 

The children watched the exit of the generous 
stranger till the last bit of him disappeared, and 
then, as if “ drowned in a dream,” still continued 
gazing on the door. “ He wasa real gentleman |” 
cried Dick. “ A saint! a saint!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Peck; “a real saint upon earth— and I took him 

for a bailiff! but no matter. He don’t know it, 
| that’s one comfort; and if he did, such an an- 

gelical being would forgive it. But come, children, 
| what are you all staring at? Why don’t you huzza 

now, a8 you did afore, and whistle, and take hands, 
| and dance round the table? Vent yourselves how 
| you like—only don’t quite pull the house down 
| —for we've got a Christmas Pudding at last !"— 
From Hood's Magazine for December. 





THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 
Tux morning of the twenty-fifth of October, St. 

















| standard, gentlemen ! 
You will want shade, for the sun | 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL. 
sufficient to soften the distant objects; but neither 
to prevent the eye from ranging to a great dis- 
tance, nor the sun which was shining warm above, 
from pouring his beams through the air, and ting- 
ing the whole vapour with a golden hue. Early 
in the morning, both armies were on foot; but 
more bustle and eagerness was observable in the 
French camp than amongst the English, who 
showed a calmer and less excited spirit, weighing 
well tie hazards of the day, and though little 
doubting of victory, still feeling that no light and 
joyful task lay before them. 

_ The French, however, ‘were all bustle and ac- 
tivity. Men-at-arms were seen hurrying from 
place to place, gathering around their innumerable 
banners, ranging themselves under their various 
leaders, or kneeling and taking vows to do this or 
that, of which inexorable fate forbade in most cases 
the accomplishment. Nothing was heard on any 
side but accents of triumph and satisfaction—prog- 
nostications of a speedy and almost bloodless vic- 
tory over an enemy, to whom they were superior, 
by at least six times the number of the whole 
English host—and bloody resolutions of avenging 
the invasion of France, and the capture of Har- 
fleur, by putting to death all prisoners except the 
king and other princes, from whom large ransoms 
might be expected; for a vain people is almost 
always a sanguinary one. A proud nation can 
better afford to forgive. Nothing was heard, I 
have said, but such foolish boastings and idle re- 
solutions: but I ought to have excepted some 
less jocund observations, which were made here 
and there in a low tone amongst the older, but 
not wiser, of the French nobility, prompted by the 
superstitious spirit of the times, which was apt to 
draw auguries from very trifling indications. 

“ Heard you how the music of these islanders 
made the whole air ring throughout the night?” 
said one. 

“ And ours was quite silent,” said another. 

“ We have no instruments,” rejoined a third. 
“ This king of theirs is fond of such toys, and 
plays himself like a minstrel, I am told: but I 
remarked a thing which is more serious; their 
horses neighed all night, as if eager for a course, 
and ours uttered not a sound.” 

“ That looks bad, indeed,” observed one of the 
others. 

“ Perhaps their horses, as well as their men, are 
frightened,” answered another, 

“ IT have seen no signs of fear,” replied one of 
the first speakers, with a shake of the head. 

“ Why, the rumour goes,” said the first, “ that 
Henry of England sent, on Wednesday, to announce 
that he would give up Harfleur, and pay for all 
the damage he has done, if we would but grant 
him a free passage to his town of Calais.” 

“Tt is false,” replied the first speaker. “TI 
asked the Constable last night myself, and he said, 
that there is not a word of truth in the whole tale, 
and that Henry will fight like a boar at bay: so 
every Frenchman must do his devoir; for if, with 
six times his numbers, we let the Englishmen win 
the day, it must be by our folly or our own fault.” 

As he spoke, the Constable D’ Albret, followed 
by a gallant train of knights and noblemen, rode 
past on a splendid charger, horse and man com- 


| pletely armed ; and, turning his head as he passed 


each group, he shouted, “ ‘To the standard, to the 
Under your banners, men 
of France! 
shines, and we have a hot day before us.” 

Thus saying he rode on, and the French lines 
were speedily formed in three divisions, like the 
English. ‘The first, or vanguard, comprised eight 


| thousand men-at-arms, all knights or squires, four 


Crispin’s-day, dawned bright, but not altogether | 


clear, There was a slight hazy mist in the air, | was ever more bright and beautiful to see. 





thousand archers, and fifteen hundred cross-bow 
men, and was led by the Constable, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, with some twenty other 
high lords of France, while upon either wing ap- 
peared a large body of chosen cavalry. The whole 
line was glittering with gilded armour, and gay 
with a thousand banners of embroidered arms ; 
and, as the sun shone upon it, no courtly pageant 

































The main body consisted of a still larger force, 
under the Dukes of Bar and Alengon, with ‘six 
counts, each a great vassal of the crown of France, 
The rear guard was more numerous still; but in 
it were comprised the light armed and irr 
troops, and a mixed multitude upon whom little 
dependence could be placed. 

When all were arranged in order, on the side 
of the hill, the Constable addressed the troops in 
words of high and manly courage, tinged perhaps 
with a little bombast ; and when he had done, the 
whole of that vast force remained gazing towards 
the opposite slope, and expecting every moment 
to see the English army appear, and endeavour to 
force its way onward towards Calais. As yet but 
a few seattered bodies of the invaders were appa- 
rent on the ground, and some time passed, ere the 
heads of the different corps were descried issuing 


forth in perfect order to the sound of martial | 
music, and taking up their position on the field | 


marked out by Henry during the night before; 


Their appearance, as compared with that of the | 


French host, was poor and insignificant in the ex- 
treme. Traces of travel and of strife were evident 
in their arms and in their banners; and their 
numbers seemed but as a handful opposed to the 
long line which covered the hill before them. 
Yet there was something in the firm array, the 
calm and measured step, the triumphant sound of 
their trumpets and their clarions, the regular lines 
of their archers and of their cavalry, the want of 
all haste, confusion or agitation apparent through 
the whole of that small host, which was not with- 
out its effect upon their enemies, who to 
feel that there would be indeed a battle—fierce, 
bloody, and determined, before the day so fondly 
counted theirs was really won, 

Prompt and well-disciplined, with their bows 
on their shoulders, their quivers and their swords 
at their sides, and their heavy axes in their hands, 
the English archers at once took up the position 
assigned to them, with as much precision as if at 
some pageant or muster. Each instantly planted 
in the earth a heavy iron shod stake, which he 
carried in his left hand, and drove it in with blows 
from the back of his axe; and then each strung 
his bow and drew an arrow from the quiver. 
Behind, at a short distance, came the battle of the 
king, consisting of heavy-armed infantry, princi- 
pally billmen, with a strong force of cavalry on 
either hand. The rearward, under the Duke of 
Exeter, appeared shortly after, on the hill above ; 
and each of the two last divisions occupied its 
appointed ground with the same regularity and 
tranquil ordey which had been displayed by the 
van. 

The preparatiohs which they perceived, the 
pitching of the stakes, the marshalling of the 
English forces, and the position which they had 
taken up, showed the French commanders that 
the King of England was determined his battle 
should be a defensive one; and the appearance of 
some bodies of the enemy in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Agincourt, with the burning of a 
mill and house upon the same side, led them to 
believe that some stratagem was meditated, which 
must be met by prompt action with the principal 
corps of Henry's army. 

That there were difficulties in attacking a veteran 
force in such a position, the Constable D’ Albret 
clearly saw; but he was naturally of a bold and 
rash disposition ; his enemies of the Burgundian 
party had more than once accused him of his irre- 
solution and incapacity; and he resolved that no 
obstacle should daunt, or induce him to avoid a 
battle with such an overpowering force at his 
command. He gave the order then to move for- 
ward at a slow pace, and probably did not perceive 
the full perils of his undertaking, till his troops 
had advanced too far, between the two woods, to 
retreat with either honour or safety. When he 
discovered this, it would seem an order was given 
to halt, and for some minutes the two armies 
paused, obs. rving each other, the English deter- 
mined not to quit their ground, the French hesi- 
tating to attack. 






























































































































mass behind them, and increasing the consternation | knight cover him with his shield, receive upon it 

then Henry himself appeared, armed from head | and confusion which already reigned. a tremendous blow from the gigantic adversary 

to foot in gilded armour, a royal crown encircling 

his helmet covered with precious stones, and his 

beaver up, displaying his countenance to his own 

troops. Mounted on a magnificent white horse, 

he rode along the line of archers in the van, within 

half a bow-shot of the enemy, exhorting the brave 

yeomen in loud tones, and with a cheerful face, 

to do their duty to their country and their king. 

Every motive was held out, that could induce his 

soldiery to do gallant deeds; and he ended by ex- 

claiming, “ For my part, I swear that England 

shall never pay ransom for my person, nor France 

triumph over me in life ; for this day shall either 
| be famous for my death, or in it I will win honour 

and obtain renown.” 

Along the second and third line he likewise 

rode, followed close by Sir Thomas of Erpingham 

with his bald head bare, and the white hair upon 

his temples streaming in the wind; and to each 

division the king addressed nearly the same words. 
| The only answer that was made by the soldiers 
| was, “On, on! let us forward !” and the only com- 
| munication which took place between the king and 

his marshal of the host occurred, when at length 

Henry resumed his position in the centre of the | 
| main battle. 
| “They are near enough, my liege,” said the 
| old knight, “Is your grace ready ?” 

“ Quite, replied Henry. Have you left a guard 
over the baggage?” 
|  “™ As many as can be spared, sire,” replied the 
| marshal. “ Shall we begin?” 
| Henry bowed his head; and the old knight 
| setting spurs to his horse, galloped along the face 

of the three lines, waving his truncheon in his 

band, and exclaiming, “ Ready, ready! Now, 
f| men of England, now!” 
‘f| Then, in the very centre of the van, he stopped 
| by the side of the Duke of York, dismounted from 
his horse, put on his casque, which a page held 
ready; and then, hurling his leading staff high 
into the air, as he glanced over the archers with a 
look of fire untamed by age, he cried aloud, “ Now, 
strike!” 

Each English yeoman suddenly bent down upon 
his knee and kissed the ground. Then, starting 
up, they gave one loud, universal cheer, at whieh, 
to use the terms of the French historian, “the 
Frenchmen were greatly astounded.” Each archer 
took a step forward, drew his bow-string to his 
ear; and, as the van of the enemy began to move 
on, a cloud of arrows fell amongst them, not only 
from the front, but from the meadow on their 
flank, piercing through armour, driving the horses 
mad with pain, and spreading confusion and dis- 
array amidst the immense multitude, which, crowded 
into that narrow field, could only advance in lines 
thirty deep. 

“ Forward, forward!" shouted the French 
knights. 

“ On for your country and your king !” cried 
the Constable D’Albret ; but his archers and 
cross-bowmen would not move; and, plunging 
their horses through them, the French men-at- 
arms spurred on in terrible disarray, while still 
amongst them fell that terrible shower of arrows, 
seeming to seek out with unerring aim every weak 

int of their armour, piercing their vizors, enter- 
ing between the gorget and the breast-plate, trans- 
fixing the hand to the lance. Of eight hundred 
| ehosen men-at-arms, if we may believe the ac- 
counts of the French themselves, not more than a 
hundred and forty could reach the stakes by which 
the archers stood. This new impediment pro- 
| duced still more confusion, many of the heavy- 
armed horses of the French going themselves upon 
the iron pikes, and one of the leaders who cast 
himself gallantly forward before the rest, being 
instantly pulled from his horse, and slain by the 
axes of the English infantry ; whilst still pant 
those that were following were aimed the deadly 
shafts, till, seized with terror, they drew the bridle 
end fled, tearing their way through the mingled 


At the same moment, the arrows of the English | who had overthrown the Duke of Gloucester, and, 
archers being expended, the stakes were drawn | swinging high his mace, strike the other on the 
up; and encouraged by the evident discomhture | crest a stroke that brought his head to his horse's 
of the French van, the first line of the English | neck. A second dashed him to the ground; but 
host rushed upon the struggling crowd before | Henry had time to remark no more, for Alengon 
them sword in hand, rendering the disarray and | was already upon him, and he had now to fight 
panic irremediable, slaughtering immense numbers | hand to hand for life. Few men, however, could 
with their swords and axes, and changing terror | stand before the English monarch’s arm; and, in 
into precipitate flight. an instant, the duke was rolling in the dust. A 

Up to this period, Henry, surrounded by some | dozen of the foot soldiers were upon him at once. 
of his principal knights, stood immovable upon “ Spare him, spare him !” cried the king ; but, 
the slope of the hill ; but seeing his archers engaged | ere his voice could be heard, a dagger was in the 
hand to hand with the enemy, he pointed out with | unhappy prince's throat. 
his truncheon a knight in black armour with lines When Henry looked round, the main body of 
of gold, about a hundred yards distant upon his | the French were flying in confusion, the rear-guard 
lett, saying, “ Tell Sir Henry Dacre to move down | had already fled, and all that remained upon the 
with his company to support the van. The enemy | field of Agincourt of the magnificent host of France, 
may rally yet.” A squire galloped off to bear the | were the prisoners, the dying or the dead, except 
order; and instantly the band to which he ad- | where here and there, scattered over the ground, 
dressed himself swept down in firm array, while | were seen small parties of twenty or thirty, sepa- 
the king, with the whole of the main body, moved | rated from the rest, and fighting with the courage 
slowly on to insure the vietory. of ir. 

No further resistance, indeed, was made by the “ Let all men be taken to mercy,” cried the 
advanced guard of the French. Happy was the | king, “ who are willing to surrender. Quick, send 
man who could save himself by flight; the archers | messengers, uncle of Exeter, to command them to 
and the cross-bowmen separating from each other, | give quarter.” 
plunged into the wood; many of the men-at-arms, “ My lord the king, my lord the king,” cried | 
dismounting from their horses, and casting off | the voiee.of a man galloping up in haste, “ The | 


A solemn silence pervaded the whole field; but 
j 
j 


their heavy armour, followed their example; and | rear-guard of the enemy have rallied, and are al- 
others, flying in small parties, rallied upon the | ready in your camp, pillaging and slaying wherever | 



















immense body led by the Dukes of Bar and Alen- | they come.” 
con, which was now advaneing in the hope of re- “ Ha, then we will fight them, too,” cried the | 
trieving the he 9 It was known that the Duke | monarch. “ Keep the field, my lord duke, and | 
of Alengon sworn to take the King of Eng- | prevent those fugitives from collecting together ;" | 
land alive or dead, and the contest now became | and gathering a small force of cavalry, Henry him- 
more fierce and more regular. Pouring on in | self rode back at speed towards the village of Mai- 
thunder upon the English line, the French men- | soncelles. But when he reached the part of the |f! 
at-arms seemed to bear all before them; but though | camp where his baggage had been left, the king ||! 

























shaken by the charge, the English cavalry gallantly | found that the report of the French rear-guard 
maintained their ground; and, as calm as if sitting | having rallied was false. ‘Tents had been over- 
at the council-table, the English king from the | thrown, it is true, houses had been burnt, waggons 
midst of the battle, even where it was fiercest | had been pillaged, and the work of plunder was 
around him, issued his commands, rallied his men, | still going on. But the only force in presence 
and marked with an approving eye, and often with | consisted of some six or seven hundred armed pea- 
words of high commendation, the conduct of the | santry, headed by about six score men-at-arms, 
foremost in the fight. with three or four gentlemen apparently of knightly 

“ Wheel your men, Sir John Grey,” he cried, | rank. The cavaliers, who had dismounted, in- 
“and take that party in the green upon the flank, | stantly sprang on their horses and fled when the 
Bravely done, upon my life; Sir Harry Dacre | English horse appeared; and Henry, fearing to 
seems resolved toeutdo us all. Give him support, | endanger his victory, shouted loudly not ta 
my Lord of Hungerford. See you not that he is | pursue. | 
surrounded by a score of lances! By the holy “I beseech you, my liege, let me bring you | 
rood he has cleared the way.—Aid him, aid him, | back one of them,” cried the knight in tie black 
and they are routed there !” armour, who was on the king's left ; and ere Henry 

“ That is not Sir Harry Dacre, my lord the | could reply, digging his spurs deep into his horse’s 
king,” said a gentleman near. “He is in plain | sides, he was half a bow-shot away after the fu- 
steel armour. I spoke with him but a minute | gitives. They fled fast, but not so fast as he fol- 
ago.” lowed. 

“On, on,” cried Henry, little heeding him. “ We must give him aid, or he is lost,” cried 
“ Restore the array on the right, Sir Hugh Basset, | the king, riding after; but ere he could come up, 
They have bent back a little. —On your guard, | the knight had nearly reached the three hind. 
on your guard, knights and gentlemen! Down | most horsemen, shouting loudly to them to turn 
with your lances. Here they come !” and, at the | and fight. 
same moment, a large body of French, at the full Two did so; but hand to hand he met them 
gallop, dashed towards the spot where the king | both, stunned the horse of one by a blow upon | 
stood. In an instant, the Duke of Gloucester, | the head, and then turning upon the other, ex- 
but a few yards from the monarch, was encoun- | claimed, “We have met at length, craven and 
tered by a knight of great height and strength, | scoundrel! We have met at length !” 
and cast headlong to the ground. Henry spurred The other replied not, but by a thrust of his 
up to his brother’s defence, and covering him with | sword at the good knight's vizor. It was well 
his shield, rained a thousand blows with his large | aimed, and the point passed through the bars and 
heavy sword upon the armour of his adversary, | entered his cheek. At the same moment, however, J 
while two of the duke’s squires drew the young | the black knight's heavy mace descended upon his 
































prince from beneath his horse. foeman's head, the crest was crushed, the thick 
“ Beware, beware, my lurd the king!” cried a | steel gave way, and down his enemy ro!led —hung 
voice upon his left; and turning round, Henry | for a moment in the stirrup— and then fell head- 
beheld the knight in the black armour pointing | long on the ground. 
with his mace to the right, where the Duke of Light as air, the victor sprang from his saddle, 
Alengon, some fifty yards before a large party of | and setting his foot upon his adversary’s neck, 
the French chivalry, was galloping forward with | gazed fiercely upon him as he lay. There were 
his battle-axe in his hand direct towards the king. | some few words enamelled above the vizor; and 
Henry turned to meet him; but that movement | crying aloud, “ Ave Maria!” the black knight 
had nearly proved fatal to the English monarch ; | shook his mace high in the air, then dropped it 
for as he wheeled his horse, he saw the black | by the thong without striking, and, unclasping his 
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own helmet, as the king came up, exposed the 
head of Richard of Woodville. 

Such was the last deed of the battle of Agin- 
court, 

_-__—_ <> -—----—-- 

Syro-Ecyrrrian Society.—The second meeting 
of this society was held on Tuesday evening, in their 
rooms, in Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
when Dr. Lee again presided. ‘The room was 
decorated, as on the former meeting, with drawings, 
principally of Egyptian scenes, among which was 
a beautiful painting by Mr. Barker, on a large 
seale, of the Plain of Thebes by moonlight, with 
two colossal sitting figures‘in the midst. The 
chairman announced that, since the last meeting, 
ten additional members had been enrolled, in- 
cluding five ladies. 

The first paper wason Pharaoh and his Princes, 
or the dynastic changes in the ancient Egyptian 
government, by Mr. Isaac Cullimore. The prin- 
cipal object of the paper was to answer the un- 
scriptural hypothesis by the historian, Manetho, 
of the thirty dynasties, and it showed that there 
had been a consecutive dynasty under different 
forms of government. A communication was 
read from Dr. Neviles G. Messabini, respecting 
M. Botta’s excavations at Nineveh, where 150 men 
were employed, by order of the French Govern- 
ment, in carrying on the work. A_ beautiful 
temple had been disclosed belonging to the period 


| of the Assyrian princes, and many of the most 


valuable relics have been conveyed to Paris for 
the purpose of forming an Assyrian museum, 
Dr. H. Yates, the honorary secretary, afterwards 
read a paper on the obelisks of Egypt, in which 
the majority of the existing obelisks were deseribed 
and illustrated by models and drawings. The 
total number of obelisks standing does not exceed 
thirty, including those that have been carried 
from Egypt. The purpose for which these monu- 
ments were erected has long puzzled antiquarians. 
Dr. Yates is of opinion that, as they formed the 
external ornaments of Egyptian, temples, they 
were intended as emblems of the raWs of the sun, 
which was an object of worship. It is_a curious 
fact that no obelisks have been found to the west 
of the Nile, and no pyramids to the east of that 
This circumstance tended to confirm 
Dr. Yates’s view of the design of the obelisks ; for, 
being emblems of the rising sun, they were placed 
on the east, whilst the pyramids, the monuments 
for the dead, were erected towards the setting sun, 


|, it being known to be the practice of the Egyptians 
| to bury their dead to the west of their dwellings. 


Dr. Yates greatly regretted the removal of these 


| relies from the places where they originally stood, 
| as the interest they possessed when standing on 
|, the plains of Egypt is altogether lost when viewed 
| in the midst of a crowded city. 


The removal to 
an European climate also will, he said, have the 
effect of decomposing the stone; and it is caleu- 
lated that the obelisk lately taken to Paris will 
be destroyed within a few years, whilst, had it re- 
mained in Egypt, it might have endured 4000 
years longer. The paper was received with much 
applause. It was announced that the paper to be 
read at the next meeting would be on a elassification 
of the varieties of the human race and their re- 
spective origins, by Dr, Neviles G. Messabini. 
On the motion of Archdeacon Robinson, thanks 
were voted the chairman, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Travettine von Less rHaw A Fartuine Per 
Mitz.— The competition between the Forth and 
Clyde Canal Company and the Edinburgh Railway 
is so strong, that the canal company are carrying 
passengers from Glasgow to Edinburgh, with pro- 
fit, at less than a farthing a mile! So much for 
the benefits of opposition to the public, when the 


opposing parties are in earnest. Since the re- 
| duction of fares by the canal company, about a 


year ago, the increase of passengers nearly exceeds 
belief, being 235 per cent. increase upon the day 
through passenger trade, and 209 per cent. by the 
night boats. The last half-yearly report of the 
company, from which we glean} these results, 
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further states that all this has been accomplished 
“at an extra expense not exceeding 301.” This 
great increase of passengers has again been ex- 
ceeded by the returns for the last month, and we 
have little doubt that the canal company will find 
that they never did anything more for the benefit 
of the proprietors than the reduction they have 
made in the fares. — Glasgow Post. 

Purrosoruy or History. — Machiavel was the 
first historian who seems to have formed a con- 
ception of the philosophy of history. Before his 
time, the narrative of human events was little more 
than a series of biographies, imperfectly connected 
together by a few slight sketches of the empires 
in which the actions of their heroes were exerted. 
In this style of history the ancient writers were, 
and to the end of time will probably continue to 
be, altogether inimitable. Their skill in nar- 
rating a story, in developing the events of a life, 
in tracing the fortunes of a city or a state, as they 
were raised by a succession of illustrious patriots, 
or sunk by a series of oppressive tyrants, has never 
been approached in modern times. The history 
of Xenophon or Thucydides, of Livy and Sallust, 
of Cesar and Tacitus, are all, more or less, formed 
on this model; and the more extended view of 
history as embracing an account of the countries, 
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unaccountable manner lost by his successors.— 
Blackwood for December. 

Cuesterriztp Hovst.—The room in which 
the body of the late lamented Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester was laid in state, was originally the 
billiard-room attached to Chesterfield House. It 
forms the right wing of that noble edifice ; and the 
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relied on as authentic. It appears that when | Price: imperial folio tinted, and half-bound morocco, 4i. 4s. ; 
the Earl of Chesterfield resided at the above house, et ee ee yt 
there was not a billiard-room, or, in fact, any room — for the forthcoming season, amusement in 







in the house fitted for such purpose on the pre- 
mises. In the same unfortunate predicament was 
Montagu House, the then residence of Lord Mon- 
tagu, which subsequently became the residence 
of the late Queen Caroline. Both noble lords 
being excessively attached to the game of billiards, 
it was agreed between them that they should play 
a match at that game, and that the losing party 
should build at his expense a billiard-room on the 
premises of the winner. The Earl of Chesterfield 
proved the victor, and accordingly Lord M 

gu had built on his noble antagonist’s premises the 
room in question. The house then became very 
unsightly, and the Earl of Chesterfield was com- 
pelled, in order to render his house uniform, to 
build the other wing. 

ee ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our next Number will be adapted for “ Merrie Christmas,” 
by the introduction of an I.lustrated Review of Hood's Ma- 
gazine. 
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m: published by He Graves and Co., fl 
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